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ATENT 


Prize Offers from Leading 
Manufacturers 


Book on Patents. ‘Hints to inven- 
tors.’’ «Inventions needed.”” «* Why 
some inventors fail.’’ Send rough 
sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records. Our Mr. Greeley ‘was 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MCINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





* 











wah Nene of their a : 
Economy Gas Machine 
be ee beg gh 
batteries or wires. Call or write list of 





customers. 
Economy Gas Machine Co., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 7% és street 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


UNDER A SINGLE CONTRACT WITH THE OWNER, 
LIMITING COST AND PROFIT 


‘YOUR BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE 


must bear the cold, critical scrutiny of a busy 
man. Ifa Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
has been sent in as your representative, you have 
submitted to his attention a card that will com- 
mand his admiration, compel his acknowledge- 
ment that a man of quality waits for an audience, 


and create an impression that the man who sent in that 
card is worth seeing and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 



















stands out as the one great card improvement of the cen- 
tury. ‘he marvel of it is that when the cards are de- 
tached all edges are absolutely smooth. Your cards are 
always together, always clean, unmarred, perfectly flat 
and elegant. You cannot appreciate F 
their uniqueness without actually 


seeing them. Send for a sam. 
ple book today and de- 
tach them one 
by one. 


EEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 










€.K. HARRIE FISHER OUILOINe 
SAL £8 Ascent CHICAGO 






The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 





44-46 East Adams Street, Chicago 





9 New York Office: 350 Broadway ) 





Heating for delicate women 


The width of a window-sill sep- 
arates fierce Winter from gen- 
tle Summer—that is, if your 
heating outfit has been rightly 
chosen. The most delicate 
women and the frailest flowers 
thrive and bloom in the whole- 
some warmth and ventilation 
brought about by 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


The cleanly, genial warmth these 
outfits produce enables your wife to 
dressin light-weight, becoming cloth- 
ing, to appear at her graceful best, to 
work and exercise unrestrictedly; and relieve her of all back-breaking 
drudgery that is a part of old-fashioned heating methods. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are sure aids to domestic happiness 
and economy. They keep the house cozy and healthful in all kinds of bad weather. 
By saving much coal and doing away with repair bills, as well as giving long life to 
furnishings and decorations, they more than earn their cost. In fact, they are in 
every way an investment — not an expense. 


ADVANTAGE 21. All IDEAL Steam Boilers are 
fitted with Sylphon Regulator, which is the greatest im- 
provement made in a century, for giving perfect control 
over the draft and check dampers. This regulator keeps 
the steam steadily at the right point for economical 
heating and insures uniform heating of the rooms. Saves 
running up and down the cellar stairs during quick- 
= changing weather. (If you have a boiler without this 
regulator be sure to write us for full particulars.) Ask 
: also for our new edition of “Ideal Heating” ( free ) which 
A No. 2118 IDEAL Boller and A No, A-ogt IDEAL Boiler tells all the advantages of the world-famous IDEAL Boil- 


270 ft. of 38-inch AMERICAN and 461 ft. of 38-inch AMER. erg and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Radiators, costing the owner ICAN Radiators costing the 


$135, were used to Hot-Water owner $215, were used to Hot- If you want to make your home a haven of warmth, don’t 
heat this cottage, Water heat this cottage. wait until you build, but comfort your present house 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, com- With an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
petent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, ators. Put in now without disturbing your old heaters 


freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to ynti] ready to start fire in the new. 
climatic and other conditions, 


“Srevowe” AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY Sisco" 
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COMBINE 
Varnish and Stain of the highest quality and you have OPEN FIREPLACE FIXTURES 


66 M O N O V A R 9 Andirons, Fenders, Firetools, 


Fire Screens and Smokeless Gas Logs 
A perfect finish in imitation of popular woods secured by ™ ’ ous G 8 


- using me We display a large selection of Period 
Monovar Andirons; also an assortment of reproduc- 
Rub with pumice stone and water for antique finish, with tions in Old Colonial Andirons, Hob Grates 
pumice stone and oil for egg-shell gloss or half-flat finish. and English Settee Fenders in Brass. 
Manufactured only by Bronze and Wrought Iron. 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. Frank H. Graf Mfg.Co. [ecto™z 22 
Paint & Varnish Manufacturers 


323 Seventh Ave.,Cor.28th St.,New York 











4th & Callowhill Sts., PHILADELPHIA 








In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GarpEn. 
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Country 
Sor Sale 


The Real Estate Department of House & Garden will be glad to advise its readers in regard 
Address Real Estate 







This service is given without charge. 





: 













GROUNDS 


About | acre, in most 


THE HOUSE 












Most attractive in all 


excellent condition, 


beautiful trees, lawn, details--unusually well 


(etc. ) 








built and embodies the 


latest improvements. 











SUPERB VIEWS 


over water in all 


5 masters’ sleeping 







rooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 





directions ee 
maids’ rooms. 











Located directly on the Sound 





4 eae MODEL INTERIOR 
I have a special price much below actual value — at 


coachman which I can offer this property for sale. Write for other Splendid arrangements. 
| . particulars to Laurence Timmons, Greenwich, Conn. j 
. 


LARGE STABLE 


with apartments for 
































Estates — 





Residence — Farms -—— Acreage — Cottages 
On Sound, Shove and pecans _ — Specialties 





Laurence Timmons 
Opposite R. R, Station Tel. 456 Greenwich, Conn. 













LOOK UP 


Joun Lairp, Aiken, S.C. 


W you weet « FPURN SHED COTTAGE fer the WIVTER, 
OR Wf you would he te bay, of & real bargela, 


For Sale In Charming Kinderhook 


20 Acre Fruit land. 10 room house. Barn, good 
elevation view, near village. Hourly train service, 
good water, immediate possession. Price $3,500. 


Your Opportunity! 





A SOUTHERN WINTER HOME, 


FURNISHED of UNFURNISHED, 
INGURE YOUR PROPERTY WITH HIM, 





Send for Booklet 
RURAL LIFE CO. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 





Rockland County, which is practically con- 
tiguous to New York City, is the most attractive 
field for investment and offers the most delight- 
ful advantages for the homeseeker in suburban 


territory. 
Fertile Farms 


Beautiful Water Fronts 
Wooded River-View Sites 
Pictu ue Glens 
Ceuntry Homes 
and the most superb River and Country views 
anywhere. A folder if you ask. 


Howard Goldsmith 
Nyack -on-the- Hudson, N. Y. 








ANY readers of House & Garden will 
buy or.rent country and suburban 
property this Fall. 

This department provides you, at a very 
low rate, an opportunity to reach these 
people at the right time. 

Let us tell you how. 

For rates and particulars, address Man- 
ager Real Estate Dept. 

HOUSE & GARDEN, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 





This attractive farm building in excellent condition, house 8 large rooms and one 
acre land, $1000; with 10 acres $1200; on high elevation, borders on small, 
neat pond, and overlooks beautiful hills situated in Effingham, New Hampshire 


I. M. COLCORD Province Lake, N. H. 








In writing to advertisers please mention House ann Garpen. 

















Property 





and rent 


to the purchase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
Department, House & Garden, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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music room, twenty bedrooms, seven bathrooms, three private suites. - 


‘GUILSBOROUGH HALL, NORTHAMPTON, 
For Sale or To Let 


This beautiful gentleman’s estate. Old-fashioned, stone-built mansion. 
Nine reception rooms, two conservatories, 
Open fire-places in all rooms. 

Please address, Mrs. H. S&., 


ENGLAND 


Every modern luxury and convenience. 





Splendid hunting and fishing. Forty acres. 


Reasonable rent for hunting season. 
Guilsborough Hall, Northants. England. 











Greenwich, Conn. 
IN A MOST EXCLUSIVE SECTION 


Bay Shore on Great South Bay , About 2 1-2 Acres and Very Attractive 
Lal oe | 








New House: Six master’s bedrooms, 
three baths, three servants bedrooms, one 
| bath, hot water heating system, electric 
| light, large verandas. 


_ Price on Application Terms Arranged 








A Modern House, with Electricity, Gas, 


Steam Heat, Open Fireplaces, Best of 
Plumbing, Water, Vegetable Garden, Beau- 
tiful Lawn, Ideal Situation --- 


‘*@ngemont Estate’’ At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living. A delightful 
home community, for all-year residence. Protected social 
environment, the charm of the country, all city improve- 
ments. Immediately at station, only 19 miles, on Harlem 
Elec. Div. N. Y. Cent. R. R. 


ADcarsdale Company, owners 


J. Warren Thayer, Pres. 


For This and Other Properties 
CONSULT 
Franklin Edson 
Raymord B. Thompson Co. 


Tel. 729 Greenwich, Gonn., Smith Blda. 














Scarsdale, N. Y. 503 5th Ave.. N. ¥. 
Westchester Co. Corner 42d Street 





For Sale 


Bay Shore, L. 1L., Offers Finest Roads in State, 
Yachting, Bathing, Fishing, Shooting, Tennis, 
Golf, a Casino, and a Delightful Soctety. Low 
Taxes. Commutation 18 Cents. Proximity to 
Station and Bay Additional Features. 


Brewster Realty Co. Bay Shore, L. I. 


BUNGALOW SITE 


THE FINEST OF A THOUSAND AMONG 
THE HILLS OF WORCESTER CO., MASS. 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


“THe House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which gives you the world’s best authority 
on every feature of making the home beautiful. 


It 1s invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 
teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of vray sa 
sive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
its advice. It presents its information intertstingly and 
in a very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 

“Tuer House BEAUTIFUL” is a magazine which no 
woman interested in the beauty of her home can atford 
to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- 
ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 
valuable for people of large or smal! income. 


ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, 








70 acres, unique location, unequalled for com- 
manding views, lake frontage with good fishing, 
boating and shooting. Buildings burned. Am- 


ple supply of excellent water, $2 500 
9 


shade and fruit trees. Price, 
W. B. BLAKEMORE, 141 Milk St., Boston 
Send 


Farms, country and shore estates in N. E. 
for list stating what is wanted. 





—Princeton Homes— 


Perfectly appointed modern homes in charming surround- 
ings. No manufacturing—Princeton is a purely home 





A “House Beautiful” ilustration greatly reduced 





town. Egqually distant from New York and Philadelphia thorough and useful. The magazine Costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 244 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
— fast trains. But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will send you the You may send me your \ortiatlo of petite E — 
‘ - <i - “ # ol ” 2 2 x e He ecorat and Furnishing, and a cop 

Rentals $300 to $6000 a year. Furnished homes also current number and “THE House BEAUTIFUL Portfolio gratis, ade anak ties of OT ae ‘Hou JSR BEAUTIFUL.’ I 
for rent. enclose herewith $1 00 for a special rate five-m« oath trial 


on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription —— The 
Portfolio is a collection of color plates and others of rooms in 
which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming 


subscription to the ‘‘ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Choice properties—town and country—furnished or un- 
furnished, for sale or rent, in other desirable localities. 














effects. The Portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordina- > Re eas 
bahay ing rete «tly susaceton, N.J. rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and send to | ~Aappesss ~~ 
wate = —— HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | “jaws oi crv vate 





In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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ested im dogs 
dress “Kennel Department” 
velope. 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


The purvese of this department is to give advice to those inter- 
All inquiries will recewe careful attention. Ad- 
and enclose a self-addressed en 











Scottish Terriers 


Have at present the best collection to 
be found in any kennel in the world. 


Puppies from $35 for females to $250 lor Males 





Walescott Hennels 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Welsh Terriers 


Airedale in color, Fox Terrier in size. 
Large enough for watch dog, small enough 
for the house. Game little companions. 


Puppies from $25 for females to $75 for Males 





CARTERET KENNELS 


Property of Mrs. A. Ronalds Conkling 
Have For Sale, most exquisite adult and young 
POMERANIANS, also English Toy Spaniels 
and Collies from the champion dogs winning pre- 
mier honors at all the leading shows. Show speci- 
mens, and those suitable for Pets, for sale 

Morris Plains, N. 3. Phone, 346 Morristown, N.J. 





= RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


Tan and Polish Rab 
avies for fancy of pets 


Seme Good Youngsters now for sale, $1.00 up 
ELM COVE RABBITRY, Great Neok, L. |. 


Airedale Terriers 


The best dow tor a « 
guard; atte 






Unrivalled Flemish Gt 
bite Peruy 


ant, Angora 


ian and Smooth ( 








ympanion and 
tionate and gan 


Champion bred puppies for sal 


Malvern Kennels, , Oui. 








Airedale Farm Kennels 


free S VALLEY, OE aw ent, 


MR HOWARD ao tas — 
This is probably the largest and finest farm home for 
Airedale Terriers in America. 

THE BRST CHUM FOR CHILDREN 
The most intelligent, affectionate and useful dog 
living 
Tus Beer Rearerennn Srocxk For Saue 
man who owns an Airedale has at least one loval friend 





Om 





TOY WHITE FRENCH POODLES, young 
and grown stock. Pedigreed. Prices reason 
able. Also Toy Spite Pomeranian pups. 
Write your wants 

ROHDE, 


MRS. G.C 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 











“pocs IN AMERICA” 
( Iiuatrated ) 

This bimonthly caters to PFancier 4 & alite. 
a artigige and typical dogs exempl + revi 
< pom * one dog man « particularly welcome 

Annual Subecription $2.00 


Address “DOCS IN AMERICA" 
406 World Builiding New York 


AMERICAN KENNEL GAZETTE 


"THE Breeders register in the Gazette has proved of great 
value, in view of the constant demand at the Amencan 
Kennel Club for names and addresses of breeders. Write 
for rates. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 
1 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 




















MALTA PURA wnitcse TERRIERS 


are the purest biood mm the world. Only a few dollass 
more gives you a thoroughbred. Prolifie Studs. 
Champion of Champions Seany for sale - 81500 
MALTA PURA 
G1% Rast 125th Street, New York. Tel. 3419 Harlem 








if You Have a Dog 
You Should Read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special 
Trial subscription Offer on application. 


FIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New York City 





English Bull Terriers 


make ideal com ions and are an 
ornament to any home. Mine are pure 
= a fully pedigreed and eligible to 
o cheap trash, pout yappies 
shone + -t- show the bes 
England and America and whose looks 
will match their breeding, at a rea- 
sonable price. For particulars write 


J. Pollard LaBarre, M. D. 


Box 6, Waltersburg. Pa. 








Pointers and Setters for Sale 


None better bred or more thoroughly trained 
on Quail, Pheasants and other game 
Our dogs are bred second to none and trained in the 
best Quail section of the United States. We have both 
dogs and bitches. Why not enjoy the fall shooting over 
a dog that is thor mughly trained and one that knows his 
rusiness in the field? *rices from $50.00 up to $200.00. 


Please state your wants. 


The C. S. FREEL KENNELS, Drawer H, Loogootee, Ind. 





YT AIREDALES 


Sons and Grandsons of Champion 
Bolton- Woods-Briar. The only dog, 
living or dead, who has sired four 
champions in two litters. These dogs 
are worth buying at a fair price. 


John McGough, 56 Prospect St.,Flatbush, N.Y. 








Send your name and address to-day for a 
FREE SAMPLE COPY OF DOGDOM 


the oldest, largest and only high-class 


EXCLUSIVE DOG MAGAZINE 


published, Fully illustrated. Printed on enamel 
paper. Beautiful original cover designs. Over 
fifty pages of dog advertisements each issue. 

Price $1.00 a year which includes three prem- 
ium pictures 12 x 16 inches, nice ———- to frame 
and suitable for den or study—Address 


DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO. 
Battle Creek Michigan 











In writing to advertisers please mention House ann Gagprn. 











Housing the Dog 
BY FRANK T. CARLTON 


"BE housing of the family watch-dog 

is one that is often given little spe- 
cial thought. It is a mistake to think that 
“anything is good enough for a dog,” es- 
pecially if that dog be of more than ordi- 
nary value and service. And in all cases, 
humanity dictates that our dumb friends 
have their necessities and creature com- 
forts carefully and regularly attended to. 


Soon the cool nights of the late fall, and 
the colder days and nights of winter will 
be here, and it is well to take time by the 
forelock, and in a general way look into 
this question of housing the dog. 


Where several, or many dogs, are 
kept, the problem of housing them is a 
matter calling for much thought, plan- 
ning and no little outlay. It means a 
special structure, hygienically appointed 
within, and outside exercise-runs, taking 
in as much ground as can well be spared 
for that purpose. The best permanent 
structures have concrete for the floor, 
walls, roof and runs—(Toy dogs benefit 
most by exercising in grass-runs)—such 
a structure being warm in winter and cool 
in summer. Surface drainage can be 
formed in the flooring when the concrete 
is laid, and proves the best form of drain- 
age. Brick and stone form the next best 
materials for the walls, with either slate 
or tile for the roof. Brick and asphalt 
floors are undesirable, the former being 
too porous, and the latter too cold and 
slippery in winter and too hot in summer. 


Lean-to kennel structures, with a 
southern exposure (preferably the doors 
and windows of all kennels should face 
south or southwest) are economical, and 
can generally be made to meet all require- 
ments. The smallest exercise run should 
not be less than six feet long by four.feet 
wide. 

The one cardinal law of. successful 
dog-raising is summed up in “dryness, 
warmth, comfort.” Cold and damp are 
the bane of the kennel-raised dog—a lot 
to which the house-raised pet is, in the 
nature of things, so much exposed. 


The kennel structure, in whatever 
form, should have plenty of cubic air- 
space and sunlight. Add to this dry bed- 
ding, raised sleeping-benches and regular 
feeding, and a big step toward success has 
been taken. 

So long as proper shelter is afforded 
during the resting hours, the outdoor life 
fits in well with all breeds, without ex- 
ception. Care should be taken to examine 
a dog before he is kenneled for the night, 
as he should not be allowed to retire in 
a wet or bedraggled condition-—in that 
way lies a string of maladies, not to men- 
tion the poor beast’s discomfort. 

Regular cleansing (leaving absolutely 
dry) of the sleeping quarters is essential, 
with a free use of some disinfectant. 

Fresh air will hurt no dog, but no dog 
is immune from draughts or damp. 
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The Laying Hen 
ny M. Roperts CONOVER 


ULLETS hatched in April should 
begin laying in the early fall, like- 
wise the yearling hens that have completed 
their moult. segin the egg ration as 
early in September as possible. Give the 
hens greater freedom than during the 
moult. 

The food given to ranging fowls at this 
time of year need not contain green food 
nor meat since grass is luxuriant and in- 
sects are numerous. Give them grain, 
chiefly wheat or oats with a small pro- 
portion of corn. It is safer to feed more 
ireely of corn to the pullets than to the 


hens. The fowls should acquire a rea- 
sonable amount of fat to fit them for 
colder weather, but the older hens are 


generally inclined to too much flesh while 
pullets rarely become over-fat. 

About three-fourths wheat or oats to 
one-fourth of corn is about right under 
ordinary conditions. 

It is well not to feed the ranging 
fowls early in the morning. It lessens 
their appetites for the early worm. From 
my own observation, fowls that hustle 
from the henhouse when set free at day- 
break, dispersing quickly in quest of their 
breakfast, are more reliable as layers than 
those that mope around waiting to be 
served. After foraging for a couple of 
hours, call them up and give them their 
allowance of corn. They will then linger 
about the henhouse until the eggs are laid. 
At noon, give oats, and about an hour 
before roosting time feed whole wheat, 
all that they can eat in fifteen minutes. 

Notice the first eggs as to size, color 
of yolk and strength of shell. Pullets 
may lay small eggs at first, but this mat- 
ter will soon right itself. An all-wheat 
diet has a tendency to produce eggs with 
a light-colored yolk. Corn and green 
food give a richer color. Softness of 
shell is a matter demanding attention. 
The hens are not getting lime enough to 
produce shells of normal strength. 
Crushed oyster-shell should be supplied 
at all times. Do not forget the crushed 
stone or crockery so necessary for the 
grinding of food in the gizzard of the 
fowl. 

If the flock gets enough insect food, 
there should be no egg-eaters in it. Once 
the habit is established, however, you had 
better remove the offender. 

The feeding of fish or any strong- 
flavored food destroys the delicate flavor 
of the egg. 

As the supply of insect and grass food 
diminishes these necessary elements must 
be considered in the daily fare. Give 
beef scraps or cut bone feeding, at first 
one-quarter of a pound to every ten hens 
daily, gradualy increasing it to one-half 
a pound. The beef scrap should be fed 
in a crumbly mash with bran or alfalfa 
meal. Where skimmed milk is to be had 
it may be used with bran instead of the 
beef scrap, feeding about one quart to ten 
hens. The sliced bone is supplied in a 


ae": 


: eke eabe a 
The purpose of this department is to give advice to those 


interested in poultry. All inquiries will receive careful at 
tention, 


When an immediate reply is desired enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 














|} BEAUTIFUL WILD |! 
GAME FOWLS 


Have lived in jungle till flesh 
rivals that of pheasant. Mag- 
nificent plumage. Superb form. 
Desperately game. Free illustra- 
ted circular describing many 








strains, 
Moultrie, Ga. 











Learn this immensely rich business 
we teach you; easy work at home; 
everybody succ Start with our 
Jumbo Homer Pigeons and your success is assured. 
Send for large Illustrated Book. Providence 
Squab Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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| LEGHORNS | 


150 acres devoted to standard 

bred S. C. W. Leghorns for 
Winter Egg Production. 

-< bea 1,500 Breeders for Sale 

1,000 Early Pullets for Sale 


WILSON FARM, Morristown, W. J 





Has been our 
motto for years. 


We have bred 
fancy poultry all 
our lifetime, but 
years ago the 
superiority of the 
White Wyan- 
dotte caused us 
to devote our- 
selves exclusive- 
ly to this mag- 
nificent breed. 


A Fishel Type 
and eggs all over the world. 
SEND 10c. 
pages of poultry lore, beautifully illus- 


trated, that will appeal to every lover of 
poultry. 


J. C. FISHEL & SON, Box G, Hope, Ind, 


We ship stock 


for our new catalog. 50 











BUFF ORPINGTONS 





Breeding Stock for 
Sale—Bargains. 

The best utility bird and 
nothing fancier—a feature 
to consider in the land- 
scape garden effect. “As 
a table fowl there are 
none better. 


JOE-PYE 


South Norwalk, Conn., R. F. 0. 37 
116 East 28th Street, New York 


This shows a 
7 months’ pullet 














that new hen house or fix up the old one until you 
telling all about the Potter Poultry House Fixures, 
supplies of all kinds. 


etc. 


» formerly made by the Morgan Sanitary House Co., of Lemont, Ill. 


fail to send for large illustrated catalog telling all about these goods. 


DON’T 
covery of the century in the poultry world and is used 
every year by using our system, because you keep only layers. 


the 


Potter Poultry Products are for Particular Poultry People, 
Send two red stamps to cover postage ou 
our la 100 


Laying rien” 


catalog and circulars, 





DON’T BUILD 


‘et our large new 100 pp. catalog (over roo fMlustrations) 
‘erfection Feed Hoppers, Simplex Trap Nests, feeds and 
Potter Fixtures have been on the market over 8 years and are used by thousands of 
~ try keepers. They are complete, convenient and sanitary; made in 3 styles and 12sizes to fit any hen house. 
e now make the complete line of PORTABLE (K. D.) HOUSES, BROOD COOPS, PIGEON LOFTS: 
These are made in 20 diferent 

styles and sizes, and if you want a complete, up-to-date and cheap house or coop of any kind you should not 


KILL or sell your laying hens: use the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers from 

the loafers and keep only ej! laying hens. The Potter System is the greatest « is- 

over 25,000 poultry keepers. You can save dollars 

Our new 100 pp. book entitled **Don't Kill 
is a revelation to poultry raisers on the subject of laying and non-laying hens and egg production. 

and if you are particular and want to make more money on your flock you will write today.g 


T. F. POTTER & CO., Box 77, Downers Grove, Illinois 








G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Rare Land and 
Water Birds 


Swans, Geese, Ducks, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Pheasants, etc. I am the oldest established 
and largest exclusive dealer in ornamental 
birds in America. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
CONNECTICUT 


DARIEN, 















AIREDALE TERRIERS 


able breeding. Bred to win or will make fine COMPANIONS. 
H. E. GATTENBY., 


A few choice puppies 
of the most fashion- 
PRICE $30.00 


Macksburg, Iowa 








In 


Tt 














, A ] 
boned. long-bodied. Nine 
months pigs often dress 35 
lbs. Buy a pair now Get 
quick profits. i 
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All Dog Fanciers 


should send for Prospectus 
of the third annual volume 


of the Preeders and Exhibitors of Dogs’ Guide Book and 


Directory 
The Bulletin Go., 


It is indispensable to the lovers of the dog. 
Box 1028, New York City 





PET STOCK MAGAZINE 


devoted to 


Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits and all other kind of Pet Animals 


Illustrated, Interesting, Instructive. 


Liberal commission 


paid to energetic Write us 


agents. 


Pet Stock Magazine, 18-20-22 Washington St, Springfield, Ohio 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Rare China, Pewter, 
Old Lamps, Andirons, Etc. 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue 


Cor. 57th Street New York 








'® COmeect ScelPrT corre PLATE 


50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME 51.00 


eve must PL eeer You oF * wont e 


SAMPLE CHOSE OF BWEHOISE ISVITATIONS UPON Be QUEST 


HOSKINS 


972 Chestnut St. 


socta 
Stationees 


PHILA, 











Sun Dial Shop 


Antiques 
Buterior Decoration 


MES. 
22 East 34th Street 


TELEPHONE 29 MAD 





HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 


NEW YORK CITY 


ISON 








GENUINE 


WEDGWOOD 


= 


Old Blue Historical Plates, 9 inch (made at the 
famous Pottery of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons in 
Staffordshire, England) of important subjects con- 


nected with American History. 
subjects and prices. 


B. C. BABSON Ma 


Write for list of 


yaard, Mass. 4 








Have you an odd piece of furniture, silver, china, or 
bric-a-brac you would like to dispose of? 

Advertise in this department and bring it to the at- 
tention of thousands of our readers. 

We are glad to advise buyers of antiques as to reliable 
dealers on request 


Address Manader Antique Dept. 


House “ Garden, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 











CORRESPONDENCE 





Old English 
and American 


Silver 
W. FARR, Edgewater, N. J. 


INVITED 














AND 


ANTIQUES 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


Write for catalog and lists 


RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 
IPSWICH IN MASSACHUSETTS 














listance telephone in every room 











HUNTINGTON AVE., 


WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


EXETER AND BLAGOEN STS. 
A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR. 


Long 
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convenient trough where the birds can get 
it as wanted. 

Such green food as cabbage, turnips, 
beets, carrots, squash, apple-cores and 
parings, clover meal, etc., may now take 
the place of grass. Cut the larger vege- 
tables in two and lay them where the 
fowls can peck at them. Cut clover 
should be scalded and allowed to stand 
for about an hour before it is fed. 

As the weather becomes really cold, 
change the order of feeding. Scatter 
part of the allowance of wheat or oats in 
the litter in the morning soon after the 
fowls have left the roost. Feed the mash 
at noon and the remainder of the wheat 
or oats at night with the corn allowance. 
In feeding new corn, either shelled or on 
the ears, it is more digestible if parched 
in a hot oven. Cool before feeding. 

Feed about one and one-half pints of 
grain to ten hens at one feeding. Remove 
the cock and cockerels from the fall-lay- 
ing flock. They are superfluous and feed 
too heartily upon the expensive egg ration. 

Keep a close watch of your hens as 
to their egg-laying ability. The metal 
leg-bands used by many poultrymen for 
identification are very convenient, for 
though the small owner thinks himself 
familiar with each fowl, a hen’s appear- 
ance changes with her condition. Re- 
move from your flock any that continue 
unproductive. 

The comb of a laying hen is neither 
purple nor pinkish red, but a bright blood 
color. Purple combs usually denote a 
feverish condition of the fowl, and pale 
combs are a sure sign that the hen is off 
duty as a layer. 

Laying hens should not be exposed in 
severely cold or wet weather, and for this 
reason the hen-house should afford sunny 
scratching room where the birds may ex- 
ercise in clean litter during the morning 
hours. Chaff, refuse of clover and hay 
seed, straw and dry leaves make excel- 
lent litters. Spread it four or five inches 
deep, and scatter the grain among it. 
This litter must be frequently replaced 
with a fresh supply to insure cleanliness. 

Properly fed and bred, the hens 
should lay straight through until the next 
moulting season. 


Plants for Carpeting 


ERTAIN _ soft-foliaged herbaceous 
plants of dwarf growth will be 
found of value for carpeting purposes, es- 
pecially as a protection to spring-flowering 
bulbs. Among the species recommended 
for this purpose are the following: Acena, 
Achillea tomentosa, Arenaria Balearica, 
Cerastium arvense compactum, Chrysos- 
plenium oppositifolium, Crucianella sty- 
losa, Dianthus deltoides, Gypsophila ceras- 
tioides, Gypsophila repens, Lamium macu- 
latum aureum, Sysimachia nummularia, 
Noccaa alpina, Sagina glabra, Saxifraga, 
Sedum album, Sedum obtusatum, Sedum 
sexaugulare, Thymus Serpyllum, Thymus 
lanuginosus, Veronica incana, V eronica re- 
pens compacta; Veronica Teucrium dubia. 
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GET A COPY 
OCTOBER 


F you have ever traveled, or ever expect to, or are a satisfied 
stay-at-home, you will find the October Travel a magazine things in places neat and remote and have the 
of compelling interest. It is filled to the brim with fascinating keen enjoyment and culture that is the heritage of 
articles and pictures on travel in every part of the world. It those who travel. | A glimpse at a partial con- 
conducts you through the old world and the new, the Occident tents reveals the breadth of scope and diversity of interest of 
and Orient. It brings you into intimate touch with the life of the October number: 


OF THE 
TRAVEL 


the people. You see the notable and unusual 


Beneath the Surface in Japan The World’s Newest Kingdom 
There are two ways to see Japan, just as A retrospective view over the history and 
there are two ways to see any other coun- character of Montenegro, one of the oldest 
try—one by following the beaten path of independent communities in Europe. There 
tourists and the other by striking off in- is a thrilling story here in the steadfast 
dependently and meeting with ingenuity the protection of the Black Mountain by_ its 
curious situations, sometimes sérious, some- small army of valiant warriors, Every foot 
times Indicrous, that are sure to come. The of the ground has been drenched with the 
latter is the method chosen by the au blood of the Moslem force that sought to 
thor of this article and it results in a new plant the Crescent on Tchernagora’s Moun- 
— ag of the wonders of this fascinating tain. 
land. " 
: The Ridgepole ° i 
Castles of the Rhine Ridgepole of North America 

A superb'y illustrated article on the back 
Among the most picturesque sights in the : , or? 
whole world are the old castles dotted along «ORE, Of the American continent. The Ca 
oo n> of the lower Rhine. i re Switerlands in one,”’ and their supreme and 
old-world sort of a journey, in which the rugged beauty. combined with their enor- 
impressions are from the feudal life of the mous scale, make the name seem not ina 
past, rich in historical association. ri Dee ’ “fi 


propriate. 
Where History Began 


We are too apt to thnk that the really With Roosevelt im Upper Egypt 


wonderful records of the civilization re- An impression of the wonderful country of 
maining from distant ages is to be found the old temples—those of Abu Simpel and 
only in the old world. Here, right at our Philae, the latter now partially submerged, 
back door, is Yucatan whose civilization pat none the less beautiful, because of the 
was old when Egypt was young. The bullding of the Assouan Dam. The author 
rock-hewn temples, carvin and _ inscrip- Robert Foran, was Associate 
tions are among the most Bscinating sights Press Correspondent for the Roosevelt ex- 
on any continent. pedition. 
~ 
The Bad Lands of South Dakota The Land of Manana 

Much of the literature dealing with the One does not go to Southern Spain if he 
West has touched very briefly upon the Bad is in a hurry, for there the eternal watch- 
Lands of South Dakota, but it remains for word is mafnana—‘‘to-morrow. The au- 
the anthor of this article to show what a thor tells of the charming idleness that is 
marvelously desolate waste this curious arid characteristic of the people in Southern 
region really is. In western South Dakota Spain, and makes you feel that you have 


there is an area of some two thousand visited the country with him. 
square miles presenting the wonderfully 


weird scenery that has resulted from the Ancient Buddist Temples from 200B.C. 
erosion of ages. An endless variety of but- 


tresses and pinnacles stand like sentinels These rock-hewn temples of hoary antiquity 
against the bleak horizon. There is no are among the wonders of the world. We 
scenery in the United States so impressive have allowed a series of remarkable photo- 
as this vast waste of sandy clays and soft graphs to bear thé main burden of their 
sand-stories. escription. 





—— em Se ee —= = ae 

In its new form The Travel Magazine is a great big vig- McBride, Winston & Co.. 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
corous ‘personality, the first real magazine of travel ever 
»oublished in this country. It offers for the coming year 
a wealth of stirring interest in picture and text that we 
promise will make it one of the most eagerly looked for 
periodicals that comes to your library table. Why not 
travel for a whole year for $1.50? The accompanying 
coupon is for your convenience. 


_ Gentlemen: — Please enter my subscrip- 
tion to The Travel Magazine for a year 
commencing with the October number. En- 
closed find $1.50 in payment 


Name 





McBride, Winston& Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York Address 
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McBRIDEK, WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 


| 
I 
449 ourth.Avenue, New York | 
Please send me Distinctive HOMES OF MODERATE | 

Cost, postpaid, for which I enclose $2.25 | 
| 


Name.... 


Address Se ee aesovnse sane ! 





Scores of houses Just as distiactive as this appear among the illustrations 


Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost 


EDITED BY HENRY H. SAYLOR 


A Book for House-Builders and Home-Makers 


ia We publish this book in response to an ever-increasing demand for a volume of pictures, 

plans and descriptions of the most charming homes in this country—not the great 
estates and show places, but the sort of places that most of us can look forward to building, 
ranging in cost from $3,000 to $20,000. 


i The illustrations, of which there are more than three hundred, both of the exteriors of 
houses and their garden settings, and of the principal rooms inside, are all from photo- 


graphs of houses already built, reproduced in superb half-tone engravings, with line draw- 
ings of the floor plans. 


The carefully selected contents includes country homes, seashore cottages, alluring bungalows, inexpensively re- 

modeled farmhouses, etc. All the desirable architectural styles are represented: Colonial, English Half-timber 
Stucco, Cement, Dutch Colonial (the gambrel roof type), Swiss Chalet, etc. Chapters written by authorities cover all 
sides of the fascinating problem of house-building, interior decoration and furnishing. The relations between the 
home-builder and his architect, the matter of plans, specifications, contracts, the puzzling problem of extras and how to 
avoid them—all these subjects are clarified in a most comprehensive and interesting way. Throughout the text are 
many pages of pictures illustrating constructive, decorative and furnishing details—entrance doorways, bay windows, 
outside shutters, chimneys, stairwa dormer windows, built-in pre yy consistently furnished interiors, 
porches—all grouped so that the reader may, at a glance, compare all the best types. 


Important Subjects Covered 


¢ The Gages headings indicate the general scope of the text matter in Part I of the book, which is followed in the 


same volume by the finest collection of moderate-sized homes in good taste that has ever been brought together. 
Chapter I. The Home-builder and the Architect Chapter VII. var ‘shies ting Systems and Lighting Fixtures 
ll. Bui Materials: Their Respective Merits, t-in ae ainscoting — Book- 
Defects and Costs 
Ill, Constructive Details: the Roof, the Cellar, Win- Ix. Floors an and Floor Coverings 
dows X. Wall Coverings, Portieres and Window Draperies 
IV. The Porch, the Terrace, Enclosed Porches and XI. Furnishing and Decorating the Bedroom 
Sleeping Porches XI. perature 
Vv. The Fireplace XIII. Picture Hanging and Ornaments 
VI. Heating Systems and Water Supply XIV. The Garage 


CL “Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost”’ is the most complete and authoritative volume on the subject 
yet published. It is a sumptuous book, size 10 x 12} inches, superbly printed on plate paper, taste- 
fully bound. Price $2.00 net. By mail, postage 25c. 


McBride, Winston & Co. 
Publishers 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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With the aid of the Garden 
you the whole art of start- , Primer you simply cannot 
ing flowers and vegetables Have you any desire to go out fail to have a garden like 
in the hotbed and coldframe into the garden before break- this 


The Garden Primer will tell 


fast and gather dew-wet vege- 
tables such as money cannot 
buy? 


Now Ready 


The Garden Primer 


By Grace Tabor and Gardner Teall 


An Indispensable Book for every Garden-Maker 


¢. The Garden Primer, as its title indicates, is a hand-book of practical gardening infor- 
mation for the beginner, covering every branch of the subject from preparing the soil 
to the gathering of the fruit and flowers. In it is set forth, without any confusing techni- 
calities, just the information that will enable the amateur to grasp quickly the essentials of 
garden-making. The authors, in preparing this book, have drawn from their long experi- 
ence, and in writing it assume on the part of the reader no knowledge of the subject, in 
order that it may be of the greatest value to the beginner. There has been great need of a 
book of this kind, yet, so far as we know, no volume has ever been published that treats 
the subject in this charmingly simple way. While dealing with first principles this volume 
has an equal interest for the advanced gardener, who will find much of value in the experi- 
ences of the authors, and in a fresh presentation of a subject which always abounds in new 
methods and discoveries. 
¢ Every branch of gardening is treated in a delightfully practical way—the growing of vegetables and flowers, the use 
of fertilizers, pruning, cultivating, spraying and the thousand-and-one things that every successful garden-maker 


needs to know. A profusion of illustrations, many of them of the most practical sort in explaining the various garden 
operations, make the text especially clear. 


C. The matter is supplemented by carefully prepared planting tables, an invaluable guide to the beginner in gardening. 
The whole contents is carefully indexed, greatly simplifying it for reference; thus information on any subject con- 
tained in the book is instantly accessible. 


The Whole Subject of Gardening Covered 


A glance at the seventeen chapter headings will indicate the field covered. 





McBRIDE, WINSTON &» CO., Publishers 


I. Introductory IV. Nomenclature 449 Fourth Ave.. New York 
II, Sorts of Plants V. Seeds and Sowing 
Ill. The Soil VI. Seedlings and Transplanting 


VII. Plants and Cultivation Please send me postpaid THE GARDEN Primer, for which I 
VIII. Fertilizers 
IX. Hotbeds and Coldframes 
X. Pruning 
XI. Garden Pests and Spraying 
XII. Garden Tools 
XIII. The Flower Garden 
XIV. Flower Planting Tables 
XV. The Vegetable Garden 
XVI. Vegetable Planting Tabies 
XVII. Calendar of Garden Operations 


enclose $1.06. 


Name, 


The Garden Primer is a beautiful 16mo volume ; 
with many half-tone illustrations. Bound in dark | 
green cloth, tastefully decorated, with an inlaid illus- | H. & G.--May. 
tration of an exquisite garden scene done in full color. | 
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For the Home of Individuality 
Your individual decorative scheme can be better carried 
out if TAPESTROLEA Burlaps and Canvases are used 
than by the substitution of any other wall covering. 

Not only is it more artistic in character and more attractive, 
but it can be hung as readily, is more permanent and sanitary. 
LAPESTROLEA BURLAPS and CANVASES do not 
crack, it may be removed and re-hung when occasion re- 
quires. Applied plain it may be painted and the chosen 
color scheme of the room carried out 

Send fer descriptive booklet, 
Richter Manufacturing Company, 


New York, 20 East 2ist Street Chicago, 66 E. Lake Street 
FACTORY AT TENAFLY N. J. 


MIGHMEST HONOR AT ALL SBXMIRITIONS 
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/ Doors That Beautify the Home 





i ae 


In building the home—cottage—bungalow—nothing is more vital to a finished \ 
and artistic appearance than the woannenk of which the doors stand out most \ 
prominent. ,ey must harmonize with the other woodwork—be properly fin- ' 
ished—durable—artistic—rich. Such are \a\ 

| . es \\ 
\ 
Chehalis Fir Doors 
Built to swing true as long as on hinges; offer the unlimited possibilities \ 
¥ i of lavishly finished mahogany, walnut or oak minus the price. The only way \ 
} you can tell Chehalis Fir Doors from the more expensive woods is by the grain 
j which in itself when properly finished is beautiful beyond description. 
’ Chehalis Fir Doors are built with vertical grain stiles, rails and slash grain 
panels—the best built doors on the market and built by the first concern to 
4 realize the future of the FIR DOOR. \ 
| Increasing price of pine and monopoly of spruce by paper mills, will make 
| the Fir Doors the Toor of the Future. — \ 
J Be ahead of the times; beautify your home now with the most artistic, y 
J most economical door made—Chehalis F \\ 
ASK FOR catalogue FE; it is free Tell us, please, the name of your Nw 
rchitect and dealer lf building, we want you te know about | 
i CHEHALIS FIR DOORS whether specified or not. Send 25 cents h\\ 
| wood finished in some of the most popular stains 
















\ \ CHEHALIS FIR DOORS CO., Chehalis, Wa 
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Crocus Growing in Piber 


Try Growing Bulbs in FIBER 
—Better and Cleaner Than Soil 


We want you to try the new and better way of 


ruwing bulbs for indoor 
blooming this winter—plant them in 


our Prepared Fiber, instead of soil; you 


will be greatly pleased with the results, and 
will find that bulbs so planted are much 
easier to care for The method is ver 
simple: just fill non-porous bowls, hyacinth 


glasses or jardinieres with Prepared Fiber, 
and plant the bulbs in the usual way. No 
drainage need be provided; hence, the ves- 
sels containing the bulbs may be set any- 
where—on tables or columns, or in halls 
or corridors, without the slightest danger 
of damage from water 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. ORDER NOW 


SPECIAL OFPERS— 12 Lily.cf-the.Valley and 1 Art 
dardiniere: of 3 Roman or Duteh Myacinths and 1 Art Jar- 
@*alere: or 6 Tulips, red, white or yellow. and 1 Art Jardl. 
wiere: or 18 Crees, blue, yellow or white, and 1 Art Jardl. 
nlere: or 5 Paper White Nareixsus and t Art Jardiniere; or 
§ Nareieus, Golden Spur yellow), and § Art Jerdiniere: or 
S (hleewe Seered Narcleees and 1 Art Jerdiniere, with 
suffictent Bher and charcoal to grow any of the above col- 
leetion for #1 00, 3 for #9. 75. 

Pull cultural directions with each order; also our 
‘t-page Autumn Garden Guide, sree 


; ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
Lity-of the Valley Growing in Fiber Dept. 1, 348 W. 14th St.. New Vork City 








PEONIES 


* From the Cottage Gar- 
«? densFamousCollection 


E OFFER achoice se- 

lection of about three 
hundred of the choicest vari- 
eties in one, two, and three 
year old roots. 

Do not fail to send for our 
FREE CATALOGUE 
which gives authentic de- 
scriptions. It also tells you 
how to plant and grow this 
beautiful flower successfully. 


Shipping season commences September 1st 
and continues during the Fall months. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc., 


NURSERIES 


QUEENS, Long Island, NEW YORK. 
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Cover Design: THe GArpEN or Mr. Hersert Crory, CorNnisH, 
N. H. 


Charles A. Platt, architect 


Contents Desicn: “WHEN THE Frost IS ON THE PUMPKIN” 
Photograph by H. H. S. 

FRONTISPIECE: A GARDENER’s CoTTaGe at Pocantico Huts, N. Y. 
Albro & Lindeberg, architects 


PLANT PERENNIALS Now 


KEN CLS CRW RE a SES hemes teas a eoertakel 205 
By Ida D. Bennett 

BULBS FOR THE HERBACEOUS BORDER.............cccccccaccccccce 208 
By Chester Jay Hunt 

WHAT THE Periop Stytes REALLY ArE—I.................-.000 210 
By Lucy Abbot Throop 

THe GARDEN IN WINTER AND WINTER IN THE GARDEN............ 213 
By Grace Tabor 

AMERICAN-MADE RUGS IN ORIENTAL PATTERNS.................-- 216 
By T. E. Whittlesey 

FLowersS INpoors ALL WINTER..................00- oy ieee ord > oa 


By F. F. Rockwell 


Housing the Dog 


Copyright, 1910, by McBride, Winston & Co. 


McBRIDE WINSTON ©& CO., 





Canadian, soc. 


Fall-Sown Sweet Peas 


449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Robert M. McBride, President; Robert F, MacClelland, Secretary; Henry H. Saylor, 
Published Monthly. 25 cents per Copy. $3.00 per . , 


Year. For Foreign Postage, add $1.00; 
Entered as Second-class matter N, ; 


at the Post-ofiice, New York, 


Contents 
Ortohber, 1910 


THe GARDEN OF Mr. STEPHEN PArrisH, Cornisu, N. H.. 


AMERICAN INDIAN ArT IN THE HOoME..... 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


BErorE AND AFTER You SIGN Your CONTRACTS.. 
By Charles K. Farrington 


Tue SEASON’S FURNITURE 


By Katharine Newbold Birdsall 


Tue Sprrit or AUTUMN: A CONNECTICUT ROADSIDE.............. 
Photograph by H. H. S. 


Country Homes OF THE WESTERN PLAINS......... 
By Hugh M. G. Garden 


Tue Home or Mr. CuHartes Park, Jr., ENGLEwoop, N. J 
Aymar Embury II, architect 
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The Laying Hen 


HENRY H. SAYLOR, Eprror 
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This is the time of year in which to re-arrange your har 


October, 
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dy garden. Divide crowded clumps of perennials and plant new ones in accordance 


with your experience of the past season 


Plant 


Perennials Now 


BY Ipa D. 


BENNETT 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves and others 


HERE is much to be said in favor of the fall planting of 
hardy perennials, bulbs and seeds. The early fall frosts 
are usually followed by several weeks of delightful weather, 
in which all forms of out-door occupation prove delightful. 
Sufficient damage usually results from the first cold wave to 
destroy the garden’s beauty, and if left in this condition it is 
an unpleasant sight at best. It then becomes desirable to clear 
away all dead plants and damaged foliage and restore the gar- 
den—as far as possible, to its spring-time condition of order 
and culture. 

It is impossible to suggest a month or day on which such 
operations should begin. Usually the first frosts do not put in 
an appearance until the first week in October, but | have known 
killing frosts as early as the 21st of September. Obviously one 
will not care to tear up one’s garden while still beautiful with 
plants and flowers, nor will it be for the best interest of the 


plants to disturb them until they have fully completed their sea- 
son's growth. However, one may safely calculate on beginning 
the fall planting, by the middle of October at the latest, and 
continuing for two or three weeks, according to the weather and 
latitude. 

In deciding what plants may be safely moved in the fall one 
should consider their time of bloom. Plants which bloom early 
in spring are best moved in the fall. Among these may be cited 
such plants as the Arabis Alpinia—our earliest blooming peren- 
nial, the hardy Primroses and Polyantha—most charming spring 
flowers. The various Saxifrages, especially the early-blooming 
Megaseas, the Dielytra, Hibiscus, Iris in variety, and all those 
plants which make a dense root-growth, like the Peonies, Phlox, 
Dictamnus and the like, and are more or less impatient of dis- 
turbance. ‘These require to make considerable root-growth be- 
fore blooming, and this the fall planting enables them to do. 


(205) 
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(Othe plants of 
difterent manner 
of growth, such as 
Heli- 
Rudbeck- 
las, Physostegia 
and the like, the 
old root of which 
dies out and nu 
merous new crowns 
are produced, are 
much benefitted by 
taking up and re 
setting. Often a 
plant may not be 
doing its best, but 
by taking up and 
dividing the clump 
and discarding all 
the dead 
the root and giving 
it a location, 
or, if the exposure 


the various 
anthus, 


Won dl of 


new 





Inemone Japonica will do well in any good 
arden soil and is one of the finest of all 


itself is congenial, 


all-blooming herbs by merely remov- 
ing a portion of 
the old soil and replacing it with new, a new lease of life is 


given the plant and a successful growth results. I think that 
many plants throw off, in the decay of the old root, a toxic 
poison which is exceedingly injurious to the new growth of the 
plant. I have noticed this especially in the case of some Iris, 
notably the Japanese variety. 

Such plants as the Hardy 


flowet of all 


Phlox, the Physostegia and Sun 
planted 
The Dielytra dies down to the ground as 


varieties, may be as soon as they are 
through blooming 


soon as through making its year’s growth, and is usually dor 


mant by the middle of July, so that it may be moved any time 
after that 
Plants which do not come into bloom until midsummer or 


fall may be moved somewhat later than early spring-blooming 
plants, but all should be given time to become established before 
the ground lreezes 

In the planting of hardy perennials, as in all planting, thorough 
preparation of the soil is of great moment. Good drainage is 
an indispensable condition and good soil next 
Where the of the 
drainage of doubtful condition, or 


in importance natural lay 
land makes 
, sub-soil of clay obstructs this action, it will 
be necessary to supply artificial drainage by 
digging out the beds to a depth of two feet or 
rough 


stone and sand, replacing the best of the soil, 


more and filling in several inches of 


together with a quantity of well rotted manure. 
Should there be 


or hbrous 


a deficiency of sand, of humus 
add sufficient of 
that element to meet the demands of the plants. 
Where the soil is 


discard it altogether 


loam in the 


soil, 
a clay one it will be best to 
except in the case of 
beds intended for Roses, which have a prefer- 
»f clay—and re- 
place it with a good mixture of fibrous loam 


ence for a reasonable amount « 
made from rotted sod, old, well decayed cow 
manure, sharp white sand and a little leaf- 
mould, but do not get the soil too light and 
this is serious defect in our 
flower gardens and is unfavorable for our hot, 


~;Orous often a 
| 





dry summers, when the evaporation makes garden work a burden. 

Serious consideration must be given to the location of all 
hardy plants, as most of them are to remain permanently in one 
position. It is unfortunate that shade-loving plants should be 
planted in full sun and left to struggle along as best they may 
until their death, or failure to bloom, impresses upon the care- 
less gardener the fact that the environment is wrong. Even 
when this is discovered in the first season a whole year’s growth 
is wasted. The characteristics of the plants should be learned 
before any attempt is made to plant them and, as far as pos- 
sible, right conditions secured. The ordinary garden presents 
considerable diversity of conditions, of shade, moisture or sun- 
shine and if there is a low, wet spot, yet one in which water does 
not stand in winter, it may be reserved for moisture-loving 
plants like the Iris, while the hot, dry exposures will bring out 


Sun-loving Plants 


NAME. SEASON oF BLoom HeiGcur. 
Aquilegias May and June 3-4 ft. 
Canterbury Bells June 2-6 ft. 
Chrysanthemums Sept.-Nov. 2 ft. 
(hardy) 
Centaureas All summer 2%-3 ft. 
Dictamnus (Gas plant) May, June, July 2-3 ft. 
Delphiniums (Lark- All summer 2-5 ft. 
spur) 
English Daisies All summer 4in. 
Garden Pinks May 9 in. 
Foxgloves June, July 4-5 ft. 
Hibiscus (Marsh Mal- July, Aug. 5-6 ft. 
low) 
Helianthus (Sun- July-Sept. 5-6 ft. 
flower) 
Iris in variety May-July 2 ft 
Liatris (Blazing Star) June, July 2-3 ft. 
Lupins June 2 ft. 
Lychnis June-Aug. 3-4 ft. 
Lysimachia (Loose- July 2 ft 
strife) 
Peonies June 2 ft. 
Perennial Poppies June 2 ft 
Phlox July-Sept. 2-4 ft. 
Platycodons (Bell- July, Aug. 18 in.-2 ft. 
ower) 
Romneys (California July 6 ft. 
Tree Poppy) 
Rudbeckia July-Aug. 4-6 ft 
Stokesias July, Aug. & in.-2 ft. 
Sweet-Williams All summer 18 ir 
Tritomas Fall 2-3 ft 
Delphinium Chinense, a fa- Valerian July-Oct. 8 in.-2 ft. 
vorite garden variety of Veronica July, Aug. 18 in. 
the double blue Larkspur Shasta Daisy July, Aug. 18 in 
blooming all summer Pansies May-Nov, 9 in 





Most Roses are transplanted in the spring, but if you are planning new beds the work 


of enriching them should be done now 
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the rich coloring and full beauty of the Roses to perfection. 

Most perennial plants are easily divided by simply pulling 
the roots apart. English Daisies, Polyanthus, Rudbeckias, Vio- 
lets, Shasta Daisies and the like, come under this class, while 
the Perennial Phlox must be cut apart with the spade and the 
Iris broken apart, removing all the dead roots and planting only 
those roots showing a new shoot. The great roots of the Hi- 
biscus separate into easily handled sections, each the promise 
of a robust plant. 

There is probably no one point on which the amateur gar- 
dener so needs a word of caution as that of the distance apart 
at which plants should be set. Overcrowding is the prevalent 
mistake. Now it is generally understood that when we set out 
a plant we expect it to grow; we want it to grow vigorously, 
not for one year but for a succession of years, and in order to 


Plants for Shady Places 


NAME. SEASON OF BLoom. HEIGnHr. 
\conitum June 3-5 ft. 
\nemomes Sept. 18in.-2ft 
Anchusa (Alkanet) All summer 6 ft. 
Astilbe July, Aug. 2-6 ft. 
Convallaria (Lily-of- May 9 in. 

the-valley) 

Cardinal Flowers \ug., Sept. 18 in.-2 ft. 
Dicentra (Bleeding- May 2 ft. 
heart) 
Ferns All summer 6 in.-3 ft. 
Funkia Sept. 12 in. 
Helleborus Feb., March 12 in. 
Hemerocallis (Day Sept. 3 ft. 
lilies) 

Hepatica May 6 in. 
Primroses April, May 6 in. 
Polyanthus May 6 in. 
Ranunculus May 

Rodgersia May 5 ft. 
Saxafrages May, June 9 in. 
Spirea May 3-5 ft 
Stenanthinum Summer 4-5 ft 
lrillium May 9 in. 
Trollius May-Aug. 2-2% ft. } 
Trycirtis Late fall 18 in. 
Vinca Spring Trailing 
Violets May 6 in. 


Plants for Low, Damp Spots 





NAME. SEASON OF BLoom. HeEiGurt. 
Iris May, July 18 in.-2 ft. 
Ferns All summer _ 6 in.-3 ft. 
Stenanthinum Summer 5-6 ft. 
Carex (Sedge) May, June 15 in. A : 
Bamboos 3-15 ft. Coreopsis (“Calliopsis”), one 
Hardy Grasses j 3-15 ft. of the best yellow-flower- 
Petasites (fragrans) March, April I ft. ing plants. Annual or 
Petasites (Japanese 4-5 ft - 

Colt’s Foot) perennial 





Copyright, Detroit Publishing Co 
A brilliant display of Perennial Phlox in the garden of Mr. Chauncey Olcott. Phlox 
clumps are best divided with a sharp spade when too compact 


make this possible 
it must have room, 
not alone to grow 
and develop but to 
breathe, to receive 
its full measure of 
air and sunshine 
and rain and dew. 
Plants crowded 
closely together 
cannot receive any 
of these and never, 
unless at the ex- 
pense of some of 
their neighbors, at- 
tain their full per- 
fection of beauty. 
So in planting, 
each plant should 
stand alone in a 
little space of 
ground, anywhere 
from nine inches 
square up to two 
or more feet, ac- 
cording to the size 
of the plant. Nine 
inches of space is sufficient for a Pansy, but a Peony should 
have the full two feet allowed. 

Plants should remain out of the ground as short a time as 
possible, and the ground should be fully prepared before thev 
are received from the florist or lifted from the home beds. If 
possible the holes for their reception should be dug in advance 
and, if the entire bed has not been remade, some well rotted 
manure should be worked into the earth in the hole and the 
addition of a little coarsely ground bone mea! is often an ad- 
vantage; this is quite lasting in its effects and the plant will 
draw on this long after it has exhausted the manure in the soil. 

Place the plant in the hole, about as it stood in the ground 
before, draw up a portion of the earth and make it very firm 
about the roots—it can scarcely be too firm in the case of Roses: 
then fill the hole with water, no matter if the soil is wet; let 
this soak away, then fill-in the remainder of the earth and leave 
it fine and dry about the plant. If the weather is dry a mulch 
of lawn clippings over the bed will be of benefit, or if late in 
the season a light dressing of strawy manure 
will do some good. 





Sweet Alyssum, a favorite edging plant, is 
best planted where it will not lay over the 
edge of the lawn and interfere with the 


mower. Seeds may be sown now 


The accompanying list of plants suitable for 
sunny, for shady and for moist places, will be 
of assistance in planning the planting of the 
garden. Many of the plants in the list of sun 
loving plants will do well in partial shade, and 
sore of the shade-loving plants will flourish in 
the open. 

While most of the seeds of hardy perennials 
may be planted in the open ground in the fall, 
immediately after they have ripened, it will be 
found a decided advantage if a coldframe is 
used for the work, as protection against extreme 
cold, storms and ice is insured. The frame 
need not be in any way elaborate—a rough en 
closure of boards built on the south side of a 
building if convenient, or where it will have 
some protection from the prevailing winds and 
storm, and covered with sash, or oiled cloth, 


(Continued on page 250) 











In planting bulbs see that they rest on a layer of silver sand 
with a handful or so over them before being covered 


Bulbs for the 
Herbaceous Border 


THE BEST WAY TO PLANT THE SPRING 
BLOOMING BULBS SO AS TO MAKE INCON- 
SPICUOUS THE DEPRESSING APPEARANCE 
OF THEIR UNATTRACTIVE DYING FOLIAGE 
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HE place which bulb- not hard to find room, as 
ous plants should well as a congenial situation, 
fill in the perfect garden for any of the bulbs whose 
Tulips along the garden path. if, indeed, the perfect gar ripening or disappearing fo- The tee conten practice of bed- 
Effective now, but when the den is not an unattainable liage makes them an eye- ding bulbs. They are replaced 
flowers have gone the foliage ideal—is a problem to be _ sore during the summer by other bedding plants, neces- 
is anything but attractive solved only by patient con- months. Nor is there need Sitating their premature lifting 
sideration and constant ex- for the space they take up 
; perimenting. It is not enough that bulbs shall occupy the situa- to present a strip of uncovered earth, since at planting time, 
tion casually assigned them; rather, as with all garden planting, either in spring or autumn, this possibility may be anticipated 
: the spot chosen must be the inevitable one. A bulb garden, and avoided by the use of hardy plants which will cover the 
: pure and simple, to my way of thinking, is the fittest manner ground and give blossom as well. 


of preventing the beauty of April and May from being marred Every border should be deepiy spaded and thoroughly 
vy the untidiness that June will bring. A space enclosed and worked, and will be all the better for as much enrichment as 
padlocked, fron which critical visitors should be rigidly ex can be given. It must be remembered, however, that it is fatal 


cluded after June first, would be my method of avoiding the to bulbs to have any stable manures in contact with the roots. 
despair which ripening foliage and withering stalks eternally Whenever used, it should be dug far under them: and if this 


} 


vaken, as | pass my bulb beds on the way to the roses and irises. cannot be done, it is wiser to avoid manures entirely where bulbs 
lo be sure, where the ubiquitous square or oval bed is cut are to lie, and to use bone meal instead. 


ut in the lawn, the scarlet tulips may be removed as soon as \s to the size of the breadths of bulbs, the numbers of each 
e flowers have faded, and summer-blooming plants be set out clump will be dependent, of course, upon the character of the 
their place; or where double daffodils have edged a walk, other plantings and upon the dimensions of the border. A very 
iniums may be carefully planted among the bulbs. Yet this narrow border, only two or three feet wide, unless it be one 
: merely dodging the issue. When the cultural requirements of that edges a true shrub border, is too likely to give the im- 
the bulbs are disregarded in such a fashion, it is useless to ex- pression of a mere ribbon of color, and not of the sweeping 
them to give satisfactory results another season. This ob- breadths of color that a more extended planting will afford. 
ction holds even more forcibly, if, in not only one or two beds In a border of moderate width, five or six feet, more can be 
uughout the garden, choice and therefore expensive bulbs done to make the bulb planting effective. With so little distance 


ised. Besides, the labor involved in providing and planting to tone down the height of very tall plants, these latter should 

e bedding annuals is not to be forgotten, while there must be be kept out of the border, and here the bulbs might well be 
iderable period of time before the latter are well estab- allowed to work into the background to some extent. However, 

hed and begin to bloon the setting of a background will be lacking, and there will be 
in the herbaceous border that the best opportunity for less chance for separating the bulbous plants sufficiently to give 


e use of spring-flowering bulbs would appear to be. Here the room for the cover-plants among which they will be put. 
rden boasts of plants that give a succession of bloom from The most suitable border to treat in this manner would be 
through October. If such a border is rightly planned, it is preéminently one of greater width. With a space of from ten 
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to fifteen or eighteen feet, a 
splendid display of bulb blos- 
soms may be made. I have in 
mind such a border, one that 
is a trifle over a hundred and 
fifty feet long, and three feet 








wide. It is separated from a 
a ° Fleride 
rose garden by a grass walk, —— 
six feet wide, and is designed 1—With plants of pink Myosotis; 
aN . Scabiosa; 4—among Anemone Japonica, 
to prove a mass ot color run- tomentosum; 6—with plants of yellow 


ning from pink to yellow; eee cee 
white, pink, red, pale yellow, violet, lavender, deep blue and 
white again. Numbers of bulbs are planted in irregular clumps 
throughout it, and there is very little evidence during the sum- 
mer of any unkempt patches of browning foliage. <A section of 
this border is given in the diagram, and it shows the bulbous 
plants arranged in the colors of this particular portion of the 
border. When the bulbs are planted, in October and early No- 
vember, they are carefully inserted among the herbaceous plants 
already established, these being trimmed or thinned as may be 
required. Certain others of the latter are not planted out until 
spring, being carried over in winter in coldframes, not because 
they are not hardy, but rather that the winter mulch does not 
seem to help them as it does the bulbs. 

Of the bulbs which will thrive in such a border, providing 
the proper soil and location be given them, the Narcissi, Tulips, 
Lilies, Crocuses, Chionodoxas, Scillas, Snowdrops, Fritillarias, 
Montbretias, Spanish and English Iris, Grape Hyacinths and 
Dutch Hyacinths, must be planted in the fall. The Dutch Hya- 


The most satisfactory way of planting the spring-blooming bulbs is in 


foliage. 





2—with pink Antirrhinum; 3—with pink annual 


Antirrhinum ; 





cinths are not such likely sub- 
jects as are the others, in that 


they need some staking to 
support the heavy trusses 


and keep them clean, and | 
am not altogether sure that 
they are worth the trouble 
this involves. The Japanese 
Lilies frequently do not 
rive in this country in time to 
succeed with fall planting, 
unless the ground can be kept from freezing by a covering of 
leaves or litter. The English Irises do not do well in every soil 
or situation, so that it would be advisable to experiment with 
them first before they are used extensively. The enthusiastic 
amateur will undoubtedly enlarge this list in time, if his enthu- 
siasm is real, and a treat is in store for him at each success he 


by 





ar- 


var. Queen Charlotte; 5 
7—among 


Montana 


among Achillea 
Oenothera Missouri- 
Inula 


achieves. 

Narcissi should, as a rule, be placed in the front or middle 
part of the border, yet some of the taller and stronger-growing 
varieties, like Emperor and Maximus, could well be permitted 
to run into the background. Effective border planting does not 
mean that all the tall plants should be in the rear, nor that 
those of medium height should not help to break a too regular 
symmetry of elevation. The tiny varieties like Triandus albus, 
Johnstoni, Queen of Spain, or Moschatus, are excellent sorts 
for the very front of the border. The bulbs of the Narcissi 
should be lifted and divided at least every three years if their 

(Continued on page 252) 





the hardy herbaceous border, preferably in one of considerable depth 
as on the right. Then the bloom of the perennials that follow along will serve to offset the disheartening untidiness of the bulbs’ dying 


Among the bloom of the bulbs on the right will be noticed the deep red of the peony shoots 














What the Period Styles Really Are 


[—THE DEVELOPMENT 


AND CHARACTERISTICS 


OF FURNITURE AND IN- 


rERIOR DECORATIONS IN FRANCE UP THROUGH THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV 


Mode 


Colomal 


“i uUsUgE urniture and filtin 


s 


styles and Craftsman or 


so-called “Mission.” 


ring about a revulsion of feeling and their almost complete abandonment. 


ABBOTT 


THROOP 


s for the interiors of American homes would seem to indicate that we have but two available and dtstinct 
For a long time the historic period styles were so ignorantly and tastelessly employed as to 
There are signs that the pendulum is swinging back again now, and that a 


really sincere appreciation of the best that has been done in the past will reveal new possibilities for beauty in the homes of to-day. Miss Throop’s se- 


’ 
es of aricles will a fo 21% 


So ) try to write a history of furniture in a fairly short space 

is almost as hard as the square peg and round hole prob- 
No matte it will not fit. One has to leave 
out so much of importance, so much of historic and artistic in- 
terest, so much of the life of the people that helps to make the 
subject vivid, and has to take so much for granted, that the task 
eems almost impossible. 


lem. how one tries, 


It is an intensely interesting subject, 
and I hope these articles may cause the desire for more knowl- 
edge of its details 


lhe Latin conquest of Gaul was so complete that there are 
absolutely no traces of Gallic furniture left, so that we know 
nothing of the household effects of the Ancient Gauls. Its civili- 
zation was quickly absorbed by the Romans, but in the Gallo- 
Roman that sprang the fusion of the two was the 
seed that later developed into the optimistic, happy, beauty-loving 
and artistic French character. Even in the darkest periods, when 
bad taste has seemed to be in the ascendent, this fundamental 
sense of beauty would slowly assert itself and again one of the 
great periods of French art would reign. 


race from 


The Roman's sense of 
proportion curbed the barbaric freedom of the Gauls and made 
a combination of great possibilities. Although the French may 
never have entirely evolved the germ of a new style, they were 
always able to assimilate ideas, to work them over and put the 
stamp of their own individuality upon them, to send them out 
into the world with a new and beautiful vigor. This we see over 
and over again as 
we study the his- 
tory of architect- 
ure and decoration 
in France. 

The luxury and 
customs of the Ro- 
mans were quickly 
adopted by the 
Gauls and soon the 
wealthy 
had 


citizens 
feasts of al- 
most as great mag- 
nificence as_ their 
conquerors. Then 
came the early 
Frankish kings, 
with their savage 
love of bright and 
shining metal and 
their encourage- 





ment of its work- 

ing and the making 

of jewelry in the 

monasteries. In the 

Louis XIII chair now in the Cluny Museum, Bibliotheque A re 
showing the Flemish influence tionale of Paris is 


e a fairly complete understanding of the periodstyles and how they may be intelligently used —Ep1ror. | 


a chair that tradition says is the golden throne of Dagobert; 
sad to say it is probably only a copy. It is interesting, however, 
as showing the Latin style modified by barbarism. We all have 
heard of the wonderful gold and silver tables of Charlemagne 
at Aix-La-Chapelle, but of all the luxury and lavish display of 
those days not a vestage now remains. 

The first authentic piece of furniture is a bahut or chest 
dating from sometime in the twelfth century and belonging to 
the Church of Obazine. It shows how furniture followed the 
lines of architecture, and also shows that there was no carving 
used on it. Large spaces were probably covered with painted 
canvas, glued on. Later, when panels became smaller and the 
furniture designs were modified, moldings, etc., began to be 
used. These bahuts or huches, from which the term hAuchiers 
came (meaning the Corporation of Carpenters), were nothing 
more than chests standing on four feet. From all sources of 
information on the subject it has been decided that they were 
probably the chief pieces of furniture the people had. They 
served as a seat by day and, with cushions spread upon them, 
as a bed by night. They were also used as tables with large 
pieces of silver dressé or arranged upon them in the daytime. 
From this comes our word “dresser” for the kitchen shelves. 
In those days of brigands and wars and sudden death, the house- 
hold belongings were as few as possible so that the trouble of 
speedy transportation would be small, and everything was 
packed into the closets. As the idea of comfort grew a little 
stronger, the num- 
ber of closets 
grew, and when a 
traveling party ar- 
rived at a_ stop- 
ping - place, out 
came the tapestries 
and hangings and 
cushions and silver 
dishes, which were 
arranged to make 
the rooms seem as 
cheerful as _ pos- 
sible. The germ 
of the home ideal 
was there, at least, 
but it was hard 
work for the arras 
and the “ciel” to 
keep out the cold 
and cover the bare 


walls. When life 
became a little 
more secure and 





learned 
something of the 
beauty of propor- 


peo] le 


A typical Louis XIII chair, many of which 
were covered with velvet or tapestry 
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tion, the rooms 
showed more har- 
mony in regard to 
the relation of 
open and 
walls, and became 
a decoration § in 
themselves, with 
the tapestries and 
hangings enhanc- 
ing their beauty of 
line. It was not 
until some time in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury that the habit 
of traveling with 
all one’s belongings 


spaces 


ceased. 

The year 1000 
was looked for- 
ward to with ab- 


ject -terror, for it 
was firmly believed 
by all that the 
world was then 
coming to an end. 
It cast a gloom 
over all the people 
and paralyzed all 
ambition. When, 
however, the fatal 
year was safely 
passed, there was 
a great religious 
thanksgiving and 
everyone joined in 
the praise of a 
merciful God. The 
semi-circular arch of the Romanesque style gave way to the 
pointed arch of the Gothic, and wonderful cathedrals slowly 
lifted their beautiful spires to the sky. The ideal was to build 
for the glory of God and not only for the eyes of man, so that 
exquisite carving was lavished upon all parts of the work. This 
deeply reverent feeling lasted through the best period of Gothic 
architecture, and while household furniture was at a standstill 
church furniture became more and more beautiful, for in the 
midst of the religious fervor nothing seemed too much to do 
for the Church. Slowly it died out, and a secular attitude crept 
into decoration. One finds grotesque carvings appearing on the 
choir stalls and other parts of churches and cathedrals and the 
standard of excellence was lowered. 

The chest, table, wooden arm-chair, bed and bench were as 
far as the imagination had gone in domestic furniture, and al- 
though we read of wonderful tapestries and leather hangings 
and clothes embroidered in gold and jewels, there was no com- 
fort in our sense of the word, and those brave knights and fair 
ladies had need to be strong to stand ‘the hardships of life. 
Glitter and show was the ideal and it was many more years 
before the standard of comfort and refinement gained a firm 
foothold. 

Gothic architecture and decoration declined from the perfec- 
tion of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the over- 
decorated, flamboyant Gothic of the fifteenth century, and it was 
in the latter period that the transition began between the Gothic 
and the Renaissance epochs. 

[he Renaissance was at its height in Italy in the fifteenth 





F 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
An early Gothic chair. Most of the furni- 
ture in this period of religious fervor was 
made for the Church 


century, and its influence began to make itself felt a little in 
France at that time. The transition is well shown by 
Chateau de Gaillon, built by Cardinal d’ Antboise. Gothic 
Renaissance decoration were placed side by side in panels and 
furniture, and we also find some pure Gothic decoration as late 
as the early part of the sixteenth century, but they were in 
parts of France where tradition changed slowly. Styles overlap 
in every transition period, so it is often difficult to place the 
exact date on a piece of furniture; but the old dies out at last 
and gives way to the new. 

With the accession of Frances I the Renaissance came into 
its own in France. The word Renaissance means simply revival 
and it is not correctly used when we mean a distinct style led or 
inspired by one person. It was a great epoch, with individuality 
as its leading spirit, lead by the inspiration of the Italian artists 
brought from Italy and moulded by the genius of France. This 
renewal of classic feeling came when France was ready for the 
change, for the true spirit of the great Gothic period had died. 
The Renaissance movements in Italy, France, England and Ger- 
many all drew their inspiration from the same source, but in 
each case the national characteristics entered into the treatment. 
The Italians and Germans both used the grotesque a great deal, 
but the Germans used it in a coarser and heavier way than the 
Italians, who used it esthetically. The French used more espe- 
cially conventional and beautiful floral forms, and the inborn 
French sense of the fitness of things gave the treatment a won- 
derful charm and beauty. If one studies the French chateaux 
one will feel the true beauty and spirit of the times—Blois with 
its history of many centuries, and then some of the purely Renais- 
sance chateaux, like Chambord. Although great numbers of 
Italian artists came to I'rance, one must not think they did all 
the beautiful work of the time. The French learned quickly 
and adapted what they learned to their own needs, so that the 
delicate and graceful decorations brought from Italy became 
more and more individualized until in the reign of Henry II 
the Renaissance reached its high-water mark. 

The furniture of.the time did not show much change or 
become more varied or comfortable. The style of the decora- 
tive motive changed, but it is chiefly in architecture and the 
decorative treatment of it that one sees the true spirit of the 
Renaissance. Two 
men who had great 
influence on the 
style of furniture 
of the time were 
Androuet du Cer- 
ceau and Hugues 
Sambin. They pub- 
lished books of 
plates that were 
eagerly copied in 
all parts of France. 
From the difference 
in their work it is 
not hard to divide 
the furniture made 
at this time into 
two schools, that 
of the Ile de France 
and that of Bur- 
gundy. Sambin’s 
influence can be 
traced in the later 
style of Louis 
XIV. The portion 
of the Renaissance 


the 
and 





A chair from Fontainebleau, typical of the 
early Louis XIV epoch before the develop- 
ment of its full grandeur 
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called after Henry 
If lasted about 
seventy-five years. 
During the regency 
of Marie de Medi- 
ci, Flemish influ- 
ence became very 
strong, as she in- 
vited Rubens to 
Paris to decorate 
the Luxembourg. 
There were also 
many Italians call- 
ed to do the work, 
and as Rubens had 
studied in _ Italy, 
Italian influence 
was not lacking, 
but his visit is the 
beginning of the 
period of Louis 
NII. It was a time of great magnificence, and it was during 
the reign of Louis XIII that the final break came from the 
\liddle Ages and the Renaissance. It was a transitory but well 
marked period of its own, and shadowed 
forth the coming glory of Louis XIV. 
In the latter’s reign for the first time 





A desk table from the time of Louis XIV, 
under whom France rose to a position of 
world-wide supremacy in the arts 


furniture became really comfortable, and 
if one examines the engravings of Abra 
ham Bosse one will sec that the rooms 
have an air of homelikeness as well as 
richness lhe characteristic chair of the 
period was short in the back and square 
in shape—it was usually covered with 
leather or tapestry, fastened to the chair 
with large brass nails, and the back and 
seat often had a fring: \ set of chairs 
usually consisted of arm-chairs, plain 
chairs, folding stools and a /it-de-repos 
\lany of the arm-chairs were entirely 
covered with velvet r tapestry, or, if 
the woodwork showed, it was stained to 
harmonize with the covering on the seat and back. 


he twisted columns used in chairs. bedposts, etc., were 


orrowed from Italy and were very popular. Another shape 
tten used tor chair legs was the X that shows Flemish influ- 
ence Lhe lit-de-repos, or chaise-lonque, was a seat about six 


feet long, sometimes with arms and sometimes not, and with 
mattress and bolster. The beds were very elaborate and very 
portant in the scheme of decoration, as the ladies of the time 


eld receptions in their bedrooms and the king and nobles gave 


udiences to their subjects while in bed. These latter were 
therefore necessarily furnished with splendor. The woodwork 

is usually covered with the same material as the curtains, or 
tained to harmonize. The canopy never reached to the ceiling 
but was, from floor to top, about 7 ft. 3 in. high, and the bed 


is 6 ft. square he curtains were arranged on rods and 


lleys, and when closed this “lit en housse”’ looked like a huge 
juare box he counterpane, or “coverture de parade,” was 
the curtain material 


pu 


rhe four corners of the canopy were 
ilways decorated with bunches of plumes or panache, or with 
i carved wooden ornament called pomme, or with a “bouquet” 
f silk. The beds were covered with rich stuffs, like tapestry, 


silk atin. velvet. cloth-of-gold and silver, etc.. all of which 
vere embroidered trimmed with gold or silver lace. One 
of the features of a Louis XIII room was the tapestry and 
hanging \ certain look of dignity was given to the rooms 





A chest from the palace of Versailles, Louis 
XIV. The inlay of metals, tortoise-shell, 
ivory and woods is carried to its highest 
degree of expression 





by the general square and heavy outlines of the furniture 
and the huge chimney-pieces. It seems a style well suited 
to large dining-rooms and libraries in modern houses of 
importance. 


The taste for cabinets kept up and the cabinets and presses 
were large, sometimes divided into two parts, sometimes with 


doors, sometimes with open frame underneath. The tables were 


richly carved and gilded, often ornamented with bronze and 


copper. The cartouche was used a great deal in decoration, 
and was wider than high, with a curved surface. This rounded 


form appears in the posts used in various kinds of furniture. 
When rectangles were used they were always broader than high. 
The garlands of fruit were heavy, the cornucopias were slen- 
der, with an astonishing amount of fruit pouring from them, 
and the work was done in rather low relief. Carved and gilded 
mirrors were introduced by the Italians as were also sconces 
and glass chandeliers. 

Louis XIV, the Magnificent, the “Sun King,” was fortunate 
in having the great Colbert to aid him in carrying out his won- 
derful plan of founding the Manufacture Royale des Meubles 
de la Courone, or, as it is usually called, Manufacture des Gobe- 
lins. Artists of all kinds were gathered together and given 
apartments in the Louvre and the wonderfully gifted and ver- 
satile Le Brun was put at the head. ‘Tapestry, goldsmiths’ 
work, furniture, jewelry, etc., were 
made, and with the royal protection and 
interest France rose to the position of 
world-wide supremacy in the arts. Le 
isrun had the same taste and love of 
magnificence as Louis, and had also 
extraordinary executive ability and an 
almost unlimited capacity for work, com- 
bined with the power of gathering about 
him the most eminent artists of the 
time. André Charles Boulle was one, 
and his beautiful cabinets, commodes, 
tables, clocks, etc., are now almost price- 
less. He carried the inlay of metais, 
tortoise-shell, ivory and beautiful woods 
to its highest expression, and the ming! 
ing of colors with the exquisite workman- 
ship gave most wonderful effects. The 
taste for elaborately caryed and gilded frames to chairs, tables, 
mirrors, etc., developed rapidly. Mirrors came within the peo- 
ple’s reach, as they 
were made by the 
Gobelin works and 
were much less ex- 
pensive than the 
Venetian ones of 
the previous reign. 
Painted and gilded 
wood took the 
place of tapestry 
as wall covering. 
Tapestry was of 
course still used, 
but more as a dec- 
oration. The mas- 
sive chimney- 
pieces were super- 
seded by the “pe- 
tite - chiminée, and 
had great mirrors 
over them or elab- 

(Continued on 

page 245) 





An elaborately carved chest of ebony from 
the palace of Fontainebleau, representing 
the period of Louis XIII 
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There is no real necessity for making the rose garden look like a graveyard through a large part of the year. 
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Grass paths and sunken 


beds in which the bushes may be bent over, staked down, tied each to its neighbor’s base or to a stake and covered with straw or oak 


leaves, will solve the problem 


The Garden in Winter and Winter in the Garden 


PRESERVING THE CHARM OF THE GARDEN WHEN THE SNOW FLIES AND WITHOUT 
UNSIGHTLY PROTECTION—SHRUBS AND VINES THAT 


‘Formal or Informal Gardens’ (Dec.); 
Plantings ; “Planting Trees 
den and Landscape” 


img te 


“Screening, 


rus the) 


HE garden should be, always, a delightful place, “a very 
pleasant spot,” according to the old definition of the 


word, yet this is just what it seldom is in 
winter—not because of the winter, but because 
of our way of meeting the winter. The for- 
lorn dejection of rose bushes trussed up in 
straw until they look like tombstones leaves 
nothing of beauty or even cheeriness for the 
eye to rest upon during the long desolation of 
the winter. And rhododendrons enclosed with 
chicken-wire, with a litter of autumn leaves 
covering then and filling their cages, shows 
a distressing change from the summer's royal 
splendor. 

\ll shrubs are of course hardy in their 
native clime; therefore the simplest way out of 
the question of winter protection of plants is to 
evade it altogether by using only native species. 
These will not need protecting. But it is useless 
to counsel such restraint as this; 
practise it, for there are too many lovely things 
that grow in kindlier climes than ours and yet 
that may be grown here, “with winter protec- 
tion,” for us to resist. So the next best thing 
is to study out a manner of giving this protec- 
tion with the least possible offense to the eye 
and the esthetic sense. 

The thought of it should always lie back of 


no one will 








BY GRACE TABOR 


a series of articles by Miss Tabor on the subject of landscape gaideniny as applied to the American home of moderate size 
the series have appeared under the titles: “Utilizing Natural Features in Garden Making” (Oct., 1909); “Getting Into a Place” 
Revealing and Emphasizing Objects or 
for Air, Light and Shade” (Mar.); “Planting Shrubs for Mass Effects” (Apr.); “The Part Flowers Play in Gar- 
(May); “Blending Architecture and Nature by Planting” (July); and “The Right Use of Evergreens” (Aug.). 
details and planting information will be gladly answered.—E vitor. | 
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Hemlock boughs will protect 
isolated plants that need it, 
without unsightliness 
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ARE COLORFUL 


Views” 


IN WINTER 


, . Ss 
Preced 
(Nov.); 


(Jan., 1910); “Boundary Lines and Boundary 


Questions relat- 


every garden’s arrangement—and every garden may be planned 
so that the protection of its delicate citizens need not present such 


difficulties as it commonly does. It is only a 
question of beginning right, just the same as 
practically all the other garden questions—be- 
ginning right and using common sense, along 
with a little ingenuity. 

First of all it is necessary to know just 
what is it that constitutes the winter's danger 
to vegetation. Commonly we think of it as 
being the co'1 andthe snow and sleet and 
storms generally, but as matter of fact these 
are not as grave a menace to many things as 
the sunshine. The rays of the sun stimulate 
plants to premature activity if allowed to fall 
directly upon them on even what may seem a 
cold winter day; and this premature activity is 
what is so fatal. Winter protection is designed 
to keep warmth away from them—to keep 
them in the cold quite as much as it is to keep 
them from it—in other words, to keep then 
dormant during the season when they should 
be dormant. And the sunlight that is injurious 
to their tops is just as injurious to their roots 
—or the ground their roots—for it 
thaws this after it has frozen and warms it 
too much during the middle of the day; then 
follows a chill when the sun sets and freezing 


above 
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begins again. So the ground around 
roots needs protecting as well as the 
tops of plants—indeed this shielding 
over the roots is all that many very 
tender things require. Some of the 
most disastrous winters have demon 
strated this beyond question. 
Nature’s own protection 1s leaves 
and these are scattered on the 
ground where the roots get the 
benefit of them. Nature groups her 
vegetation too, so that one plant af 
fords defense for its neighbor; and 
large trees shelter smaller ones and 
these in turn shelter lower growing 
shrubs—and creeping things wander 
in and out beneath these, and all are 
nug and shaded and suitably pro 
tected, without a single straw jacket 
or chicken-wire cage. Thus we see 
that it is first a matter of arrangement 
Koses are perhaps the most difh 
cult things to deal with in winter a 
well as in summer—that is, if one 
ares to have them attractively placed 
in the landscape That they should 
grow in an enclosure set apart for 
them—a rose garden—I have al 
ways urged. But even when so placed, they are ghostly and 
forlorn-looking when jackéted in straw. Locate the rose gar- 
den, in the first place, with the idea of its winter exposure in 
mind, and see that this exposure is such that the roses are pro 


tected by some growth of shrubbery or evergreens—a hedge or 


a border—from the prevailing winds, if these are severe. Make 
the beds from six to eight inches lower than the surface of the 
ground around them This is a vast improvement over beds 


level with the walks in summer as well as winter, especially if 
the walks themselves are grassed; the view across the rose 
garden will be uninterrupted by bare and wnattractive earth 
patches showing around the plants if this method is followed, 
and when winter approaches, the bushes may be bent down, tied 
each to its neighbor’s base, or to a stake, and the space filled 
around and above them until it is a little more than level with 
the general surface. Leaves of the oak are unsurpassed for this 





The necessity for such unsightly and ludicrous protection is an imaginary one. Windbreaks and hedges will protect everything but weak- 
lings, and the latter may well be left out of the garden 





Plan an all-the-year-round garden so that you will have 
no weaklings that have to be jacketed for protection 


filling, but straw is perhaps easier 
to get, in most instances. With 
this a rough thatch that will help 
in shedding water is formed—and 
some brances of evergreens or any 
tree laid over, to hold it from 
blowing away. This work should 
not be done, however, until there 
has been a freeze which will have 
driven the field-mice into winter 
quarters, else they may take up 
their abode among the straw and 
dine on the roses, as living goes 
up under the season’s advance. 

Such a covering for roses is 
unobtrusive and inoffensive ; it does 
not suggest the dismal side of win- 
ter, and it is quite as effective as 
boarded-over shelters, providing 
the shelter belt of shrubs or ever- 
greens is properly placed. Both, 
however, must be resorted to, if 
the work is to be assuredly well 
done. 

Usually branches of hemlock 
may be used to clothe almost any- 
thing requiring it, in such a way 
that the objectionable features at- 
tending the use of straw are entirely done away with and the 
appearance of a small evergreen tree results. Where a shrub 
must be bound up, I should advise always using such material. 

Personally, | would have nothing in a garden which required 
elaborate winter cover. Some of the tenderest things are grown 
in chilly northern sections with simply a suitable arrangement 
of windbreaks and shelter belts. For instance, a specimen of 
the giant tree of California has been raised from a tiny seedling 
until it has reached a height of probably forty feet on a Long 
Island estate by placing it in such a position that winter’s fury 
is tempered by hardier native trees that do guard duty on every 
side, These are not close to it, but they are so placed that what 
one fails to intercept in the way of winter wind, the next one 
catches—and protection is very complete without in the least 
obscuring the Sequoia. 


A large garden should have provision for its tender plants 
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In planning to make your —- attractive, in winter as well as in summer, do not overlook the invaluable barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 


nor the 


if its gardener insists upon growing them—in the form of pits 
and outside cellars. What cannot be protected without calling 
attention to its infirmity and thereby spreading an atmosphere 
of gloom over all the landscape that is within view, should be 
taken up and housed. Whatever may be protected by a mulch 
of leaves or straw or sod, or by branches of evergreen, or by 
twining herbaceous vines around or above it, is not a blot on 
the landscape, and may of course, remain. 

With this matter of protection met, through shelters that are 
riot an offense to the eye, the question of introducing something 
into the garden that will be a positive feature of winter beauty 
should be considered. There are shrubs innumerable that have 
bright berries and others with beautifully colored bark—and all 
shrubbery is decorativé, when well placed, in just the lacy mass 
of its bare branches against the snow, or their warm color against 
the browns of vegetation generally, or against the deep tones of 
evergreens when these form the 
background. Plan an all-the-year- 
round garden when planning—it 1s 
not difficult—and cheat the winter. 
In a climate where so many months 
are dull and colorless, if not actu- 
ally wintry, this is something which 
ought never to be overlooked ; it is 
indeed, hardly too much to say 
that winter should have as much 
consideration in the arrangement 
of the garden as summer. 

Masses of Cornus stolonifera 
give ruddy warmth to the corner 
where they dwell; the Black Alder 
(llex verticillata) holds its bright 
red berries practically all the win- 
ter; Rugosa Roses bear hips as 
large as French chestnuts that are 

lovely, translucent scarlet - or- 
ange; the purple barberry (Ber- 
beris vulgaris, purpurea) is purple 
in branch, leaf and berry; the 
viburnums have fruits that are 
scarlet, blue-black, and pink-and- oe 
dull-blue, while the old-fashioned # 


snowberry and its twin, the Indian 
currant, are familiar to everyone 








The final test of a garden is its winter appearance. Good 
work will be good all the year whether in the rich 
green of summer or covered by snow 


hristmas Rose (/lelleborus niger), which sends forth its waxen flowers from under the snow 


with the fat white berries of the first, bunched in odd sizes, offer- 
ing a most attractive contrast to the coral of the latter. 

More decorative than all other fruits, perhaps, are the berries 
of the Corky Euonymus (Euonymus alatus) and its relatives of 
the spindle tree family. These are contained in a capsule which 
bursts as the fruit ripens, rolling back to show the brighter 
colored, or differently colored seeds within. The capsule is usu- 
ally a bright orange-scarlet ; the seed itself is black in one variety 
—Euonymous verrucosus—a deeper, brighter red than the cap- 
sule in some others, and almost white in another—Euonymus 
Europeus, fructo albo. This last is tree-like, attaining a height 
of fifteen feet sometimes. 

Austrian Pine, hemlock and White Fir are evergreens that 
are respectively a bright green, a dark green and a blue green; 
the hemlock is a towering tree fifty feet in height, or it may 
be sheared and kept at any desired height in a hedge. 
protection that shall 
dense—and too dense a shelter is 


For a 
not be so 


not always well, for reasons which 
are given below—the privet, of 
which ninety per cent. of our 
hedges are now made (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium) is excellent. This 
holds its leaves nearly all winter 
and grows so twiggy, through re- 
peated prunings, that it forms an 
impenetrable barrier to animal life 
and likewise to snow and biting 
winds. 

Where frosts are likely to come 
late in the spring or early in the 
fall, a windbreak or shelter that is 
so dense that it does not allow the 
passage of air at all, tends to en- 
courage them by keeping the air 
within the space which it encloses, 
still. Still air is, of course, favor 
able to frost. This is the reason 
why privet is better, in some situa- 
tions, than a denser hedge which 
‘ excludes all wind. It is a matter 
wees = - of tempering the wind, rather than 
shutting it out altogether. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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The Sehna has small figures in floral or AnA 
diaper effects with the pear and palm 


predominating for the 9 x 12 size 
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y of a sixteenth cen- 
tury Kazan prayer rug obtainable at $55 


merican-made cop 


American-made Rugs 


The Sarebends always show a field made up 
of many units representing the Persian 
pear 


in Oriental Patterns 


AFTER MANY YEARS OF CRUDE ATTEMPTS AT IMITATING THE RUG DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS OF THE EASTERN WEAVERS, THE TIME SEEMS TO HAVE COME 
WHEN SUCCESS IS CROWNING THE EFFORTS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


W HITTLESE?Y 


Photographs by the author and others 


a Pk KE is nothing very startlingly new in the machine 
weaving of rugs after the intricate and wonderfully 
varied patterns of the Orient; it has been attempted, more or 
less feebly, alieost ever since that ingenious Frenchman, Joseph 
Marie Jacquard, put his first carpet-weaving loom into success- 
ful operation. There has never been any conspicuous success 
in these attempts, however, until the present time. Failure has 


accompanied every effort, usually in the colorings. 

Che most distinguishing characteristic of a beautiful Orien- 
tal rug is its coloring—never crude or harsh, blending softly 
from one minor tone to another. The knowledge of how to 
secure these colors with vegetable dyes, permanently set in Per- 
sian wool that has not had the oil and life scoured out of it, is 
the priceless heritage of the descendant of generation upon gen- 
eration of rug-weavers in the far East It was not to be ex- 
pected that American manufacturers could at the outset, with 
the necessity for machine-weaving as well as wool-dyeing in 
great quantities, even approximate the results that have reached 
their present degre of excellence after centuries of sustained 
development 


It is hard for us to realize that the designs found in Oriental 


rugs are not the work of a single man, or even of a group of 
en. These designs were not made in.a day. Sir Caspar Pur- 
don Clarke says, in this connection, “None of the patterns we 
greatly admire in old Oriental rugs were original designs ; 
they were but slow developments of various types of surface 


decoration, where the forms, originally symbolic, were regarded 
with superstitious respect and the colorings followed rules which 
wert ldom ‘deviated from. The designer’s whole effort was 


arrowed into perfecting forms he already understood, 


in attending to niceties of shading and in refining his predeces- 
sors work, and this, going on from age to age, resulted in a 
perfection which could not be obtained by any other means.” 

This is precisely the reason, of course, that we find all of 
the rugs woven in a given locality closely following the estab- 
lished type. Take for instance the Daghestans, which come from 
a province in the Russian Caucasus, originally Persian terri- 
tory; all bear the characteristic geometrical patterns—stars, 
hexagons, etc.—differing among themselves, of course, in pat- 
tern and color, but all unmistakably from the same school of 
weavers. Then again the Sarebends, woven in the mountains of 
western Persia, in the province of Saravan, show always the 
distinctive field made up of a great nu nber of units representing 
the Persian pear, arranged in rows, enclosed by a series of 
narrow borders filled with delicate floral figures, undulating vines 
and a conventional rectilinear flower. 

In addition to its merits in coloring and design, the Oriental 
rug lays claim to marvelous wearing qualities. The wool from 
which it is made comes from sheep that have been bred for ages 
with the idea of getting the longest and toughest coats—sheep 
roaming barren and mountainous country. After continued 
trials and experiments most of the American makers have found 
that, in order to secure for domestic rugs the same degree of 
excellence in wearing qualities, they have to import their wool 
from the East-——Palestine, Persia, Arabia and the Himalaya 
Mountains. Even after securing this wool from the opposite 
side of the earth it has to be sorted out so as to eliminate the 
short pieces which, parenthetically, are used in the weaving of 
blankets. 

The dyes used in the best American-made rugs are brought 
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The Soumak weave is a flat stitch with loose A copy of 
ends on the back. 
hestan in pattern 


It resembles the Dag- 








principally from Germany, although some are secured in Eng- 
land and America. It is interesting to know that a first-class 
rug-weaving mill will use over twenty-five hundred distinct 
shades of color, all of which have to be subjected to rigid tests 
for permanency. The refinement of the coloring used in 
American-made rugs is a thing that has come only after much 
experimenting and after the production of many carpets and 
rugs that have been anything but satisfactory in this respect. 
Just how this long-striven-for result has been achieved see ns to 
be a trade secret that must be guarded zealously. It is really 
surprising to compare an American-made rug of the Bokhara 
type, with its dull reds and blues in geometrical patterns, with an 
original from the Orient. There is in the American product 
precisely the same colors and the same lustrous long wool. It 
has been often said that you can tell an Oriental at once from 





A detail of an original Tabriz which is 
interesting to compare with the Tabriz 
reproduction in the adjoining illustration 









a silk mosque rug. T 
Oriental rugs were made only for the 
palaces and mosques 





A typical Tabriz has a field of old ivory 
with an outer band of Indian red enclos- 
ing a contrasting medallion 
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he larger Another Soumak pattern in which the char- 


acteristic elongated octagons, lozenge and 
and other geometrical figures are used 


the fact that the design shows clearly through on the back. If 
that is the case many of the American-made rugs will be mis- 
taken for Orientals for they show this same characteristic feature. 

It is not a difficult matter for American ingenuity to dupli- 
cate even the more intricate designs of the Eastern rug weavers. 
The pattern of some particularly fine example of a type is copied 
on an enlarged scale on cross-section paper in color. The match- 
ing of the proper wools is not particularly difficult after that, 
with the great number of tints now available. 

The cost of these domestic rugs is, of course, far less than 
the original Oriental, on which a duty of sixty per cent. has to 
be paid in importation. The cost is, as might be expected, how- 
ever, higher than the common run of domestic rugs. That is, 
a Q X 12 size costs about $55, with other sizes in proportion, the 
cost of rugs being estimated at a fixed rate per square foot. 





The Kirman shows a wide variety of design. 
Floral forms, and especially the cypress 
tree or vine, prevail 
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Lilies-of-the-valley are very easily 
forced into bloom indoors 







If you want to grow your bulbs for cut flowers 
only, plant them close together in flats 


Flowers Indoors 
All Winter 


Uj 


ay 6. UB ROCKWELL 


Photographs by N. R. Graves and other 


Narcissus Von Scion is one of the most 


easily forced 


BY POTTING BULBS NOW TO INDUCE ROOT-GROWTH, AND BRINGING THEM TO THE 
ONE MAY HAVE A CONTINUOUS SUPPLY OF WINTER FLOWERS 


LIGHT AS NEEDED, 


| \\E you ever stopped before a florist’s window in the room. They may be had in a succession of bloom from Thanks- 
winter to enjoy the cheerfulness it seemed to radiate? giving to Easter, and yet all the work is done at one time. The 
Possibly the snow fell about your ears, and the wind whistled task of bringing them to bloom is an easy one. 


around the nearest corner, but even through the curve of cold 


; +} 


glass some of the joy of the beauty and fragrance therein came 


to you. And yet you did not put 


chase: you took away with you 
only a momentary memory of 
that ‘island of enchantment” 
unid the city drearine becaus¢ 
experience had taught uu how 
quickly those beautiful forms and 
lor vould droop and perish 
And vet flowers as wutiful mai 
be had in the perfection of bloo: 
aqavs. cTen Wee , i a time 
In your own hous \o green 
house, no gla not a humbk 
wt bed sash even Is necessar\ 


Perhaps if you had looked, you 
ould have discovered in a 

ner of that florist window a 

basket of brown and russet bulbs. 


plain and unattractive looking 


enough ute naturally the 
ice-tag indicated that thes 
(Oriental onions uld be pur 
hased for much less than th 
eautiful flowers displaved above 
en Yet each mncentrated 
nd inned requiring 
e very slightest attention to b 
ead for the table ind a hur 
cared times more itisfactor than 
iny cut flower Think of the 
delightful out - of - the - ordinary 
and birthday gifts such 
ers would mak of 
the constant cheer fulne ; tl 

1 the iving-root ‘Y dining 





If you will pot a few bulbs now so that they will start making 
their root-growth, you can make your windows bright 
throughout the winter 
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If you want to have the enjoyment of attending to the whole 
process yourself, procure your supply of bulbs from a reliable 


seed store, or order by mail. The 
bulbs should be firm and plump. 
The easiest to grow and the most 
satisfactory are Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, Narcissus and Freesia. They 
can be grown in pots, but success 
will be more certain with small 
boxes four to six inches deep and 
any size up to the regular “flat” 
(about 13 x 22 inches), accord- 
ing to the number you wish in 
bloom at one time. All the para- 
phernalia you will need is a sup- 
ply of light, rich soil (one-third 
old rotted manure, two-thirds 
rotted turf—loam is good), a few 
fern- or bulb-pans, boxes, and 
your bulbs. Begin operations 
early in October. Cover the bot- 
tons of your pots and boxes, 
which should have ample drain- 
age (see illustration) with an inch 
or so of coarse screenings, char- 
coal lumps, pot fragments or 
sifted coal cinders to assure good 
drainage. Cover this with an 
inch or so of soil, and put the 
bulbs in place, setting them firmly, 
right side up, and near enough 
almost to touch each other. The 
“extra size” bulbs can go a little 
further apart, but not more than 
two or three inches. Then cover 
over and fill in with the same soil, 
until the bulbs are an inch or so 
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below the surface of the potting soil. 

The next step is to select your 
“storage” place, where the bulbs are 
to be kept while making roots, and 
until they are wanted to flower in the 
A cold, dry cellar, if free 
irom mice and dark, will do. If this 
is not available use the coldframe, if 
you have one, or simply dig a trench, 
in any well drained spot, about one 
foot deep, and long enough to hold 
your boxes and pots. After placing 
them here give them a thorough wa- 
tering, and cover with six or eight 
inches of soil. Cover Freesias only 
two inches, with.a light soil. If you 
wish to keep tab on your plantings, 
use a long stake, with place for tag 
Don't 


h use 


at the top, in each pan or box. 
trust to your memory. 

Your bulbs will need no further 
care until they are ready to be brought 
in, except to cover the trench with 
leaves, litter or strawy manure on the 
approach of freezing weather, so that 
they may be got at easily when you 
want them. This will be in four or 
five weeks, for the Hyacinths and 
Polyanthus Narcissi. Success will be 
more certain with the Tulips and 
large-flowered Narcissus if you wait 
until the last of November before 
bringing them into the house. Their 
growth outside will have been almost 
entirely root growth; the first leaves 
may have started, but will not be more 
than an inch or two high. Immedi- 
ately upon bringing in, the bulbs 
should be given another good water- 
ing, and from this time on should 
never be allowed to suffer for water. 
When the flower spikes are half de- 
veloped, a little liquid manure, or 
nitrate of soda, or one of the prepared 
plant foods, dissolyed in water, will 
be of great benefit applied about once 
a week. The temperature 
for bulbs just brought in 
should be at first only 45 to 
50 degrees ; after a few days 
10 degrees more. In the or- 
living-room a little 
ventilation by opened win- 
dows will readily lower the 
te nperature, but care should 
be taken not to expose the 
growing plants to any draft. 
Foreing bulbs, like almbst 
all other plants, will be bet- 
ter and healthier with the 
maximum amount of fresh 
air compatable with a suf- 
hciently high temperature. 


dinary 


rhe plants thus brought in to water, light and warmth, will 
Just as the first buds are open- 
ing out is the ideal time to use them as presents, as they will 


grow with remarkable rapidity. 





Pot a number of individual hyacinths and tulips and bring the 





we St *- Vy 


Select bulbs that are large and firm. Small, shriveled 
ear at any price 


bulbs are 





A cross-section of a flower-pot, showing the pro- 
vision for drainage. Use cinders or pot fragments 
to cover the hole in the bottom 


: 


Bulb-pans are better for forced bulbs than the ordi- 
nary round pot, as it is possible to get a greater 
mass of bloom 








m into bud 
for Christmas gifts that will be deeply appreciated 


storage” pips. They can be grown in plain, coarse sand. 
closely, leaving the tips exposed, place at once on a radiator or 
(Continued on page 244) 


continue subjects of ‘daily attraction 
for a long time. Those that are kept 
can be saved, either to plant out or 
use another (not next one). 
Let the soil gradually dry out when 
they are through blooming, and when 
the tops are dead take the bulbs from 
the soil, clean them and store in a 
perfectly dry place, or in boxes, in 
perfectly dry sand. 

The colors and other qualities oi 
the many Lyacinths, 
Narcissi and Tulips will be found 
described in the fall catalogues of all 
the best seed-houses. 

As before stated, Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, Narcissi and Freesia are the 
most readily forced and the most 
satisfactory bulbs. The beginner will 
do well, for his first attempt, to con- 
fine himself to There are, 
however, several more that respond 
practically to the same treatment, and 
whose various types of beauty will 
repay handsomely ‘the trouble of 
forcing them. 

Among these is that queen of 
Lillies—the Easter Lily (Lilium lon- 
giforum). It requires a long season's 
growth, and after taking into the 
heat will stand 75 to 80 degrees, but 
will do well in a lower temperature. 
Secure large, firm bulbs, and put in 
well drained pots, about October Ist, 
and cover with only two or three 
inches of ashes or very rough manure. 
As they seem to be more subject to 
insect attacks, watch carefully, and if 
necessary use tobacco dust, whale-oil 
soap, or one of the prepared bug 
exterminators. 

Another very beautiful effect 1s 
had by getting a hanging basket, or a 
pot- hanger with which to suspend 
a six-inch or eight-inch bulb-pan, and 
in it start some Oxalis bulbs. They 
do not need to be rooted 
first, but should be placed 
at once in the light and 
heat (about 55 degrees). 
They will send out spray 
after spray of beautiful 
flowers, continuing in 
bloom for months. Dry 
off and rest about June, 
if started in October; and 
start again in the fall. 

Nothing makes a more 
acceptable gift or a bright 
spot for your own living- 
room than Lily - of - the - 
Valley blooming in winter. 
Set what are called “cold 


Plant 


year 


varieties of 


these. 















































Mr. Parrish does not have a house and a garden—the two are so New Hampshire’s season of outdoor gardening is none too long, 
closely woven together as a home that it is hard to tell where so that Mr. Parrish finds necessary his greenhouse, in which to 
one stops and the other begins secure flowers for the rest of the year 


THE GARDEN OF 
MR. STEPHEN PARRISH 
CORNISH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Where house and garden blend to- Eta There is nothing formal, stiff or con- 
gether—a path leading from the ventional about the Parrish home- 
living quarters indoors to the liv- stead; it has grown naturally from 
ing quarters among the flowers simple cement pool with water lilies interrupts the needs of its occupants 

the main garden path near the house 


There is a very helpful hint for other amateur gardeners in Mr. A flight of stone steps leading down from the hillside, in which 
Parrish’s method of dividing flower beds from the paths by the may be found a most interesting example of good craftsman- 
use of boards ship in masonry 





In this corner of a California bungalow the articles of Indian craft are all ornamental and some are useful. 





The Navajo rug is a luxurious 


floor covering, while the uses to which the baskets have been put show their utility 


American Indian Art in the Home 


FEW 


REALIZE THE REAL 


STATUS OF 


INDIAN ART IN HOME 


DECORATION—THE 


PRACTICAL AND ESTHETIC VALUE OF INDIAN BASKETRY, POTTERY AND BLANKETS 


HILE Americans ransack the Old World for the artistic 
adornment of their homes, there is at their very back 

door, so to speak, practically unknown and neglected, a native 
art of remarkable possibilities for interior decoration. 
to the art-work of the American Indian, especially as developed 
along the lines of pottery making, basketry and blanket weaving. 


So far as the average 
American knows of this 
work at all, he thinks of 
it as something suitable 
mainly for curio collec- 
tions or museums, or at 
the most for an odd cor- 
ner in a den or studio. 
Nevertheless it possesses 
a very great value in the 
practical furnishing of the 
home, as the illustrations 
accompanying this article 
seek to show. Not only is 
it in good taste in an in- 
formal country house, a 
vacation lodge or a West- 
ern bungalow, but it adapts 
itself in a remarkable way 


B 





There is no jarring note in this juxtaposition of antique mahogany fur- 
niture, Navajo rug, and Apache wicker jar (beneath the table) 


y 
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beautiful. 


A 


U 


NDERS 


to association with the finest and most dignified types of furni- 
the quiet and harmonious coloring which unfailingly dis- 
tinguishes the work of the unspoiled Indian artist, being in 
perfect concord with the soft browns of solid mahogany or 
rosewood, with copper, brass and other adornment of the house 
Few ornaments are so adaptable. 


Particularly do the sim- 
ple shapes and designs of 
this primitive art comport 
with the simplicity of old- 
fashioned furniture. When 
an Indian jar would be out 
of key set upon an elabor- 
ately carved Chinese stand, 
it seems to the manner born 
when holding a potted plant 
upon a quaint sewing-table 
beneath a mirror of our 
grandfather's time. This 
ability to harmonize with 
the best of other days is the 
test of the innate worth of 
the American Indian’s art. 
It is essential to remember, 
however, that it does not do 
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Around the fireplace the presence of these Indian furnishings en- 
hances the atmosphere of informality and comfort which is in- 
separable from the chimney corner 


to mix ornate types of art work, as of Japan and the Orient, 
with this more elemental and unelaborated work of the Indian. 
Where the latter is used to any extent, it must make the pre- 
dominant feature in the decoration of the room. No one knows 
better than the housekeeper of the Far West the charm of the 
Indian work; and with well 
chosen Navajo rugs upon the floor, Indian jars holding potted 
plants and cut flowers, and workbaskets of Indian weave on 
table and mantel, is always a pleasant feature to Easterners in 
their first experience with Pacific Coast home life. 

here is, good Indian work and bad, and care is 
needed to discriminate between that which is put together hastily 
for sale to travelers and that which the Indians have made for 
their own use, or which is the product of true artists who labor 
quite as much for the love of their 


a Southern California bungalow 


however 


art as Michelangelo did 
for his. 


The forms of most practical value in American homes are 
the wool blanket for floor rugs and couch-covers - pottery 
and baskets. 

INDIAN BLANKETS 


Among Indian blankets the Navajo is preéminent when good, 


but its degrees of excellence are various. Best for looks and 


wear 1s the kind made from the wool of the Navajo’s own sheep, 
and woven on wool warp. A cheaper grade is made with a cot- 


ton warp which shortens the life of the blanket. The natural 
wool of the sheep produces, without dyeing, four colors—gray, 
brown, white and black—and blankets with designs woven in 
combinations of any of these colors can be counted on not to 
fade. All other colors in the present-day Navajo blanket are 
made by the use of aniline dyes, and are more or less likely to 
fade. Red is the most reliable of all, and a bit of this in the 
design of the natural wool colors is often a distinct advantage. 
Of other colors it is well to be wary, and especially of orange, 
green and purple. All these bright hues go liberally into the 
designs of a light weight style of Navajo blanket often seen in 
stores, which is woven of Germantown yarn bought ready-dyed 
from the traders. It is not recommended for floor wear. Until 
about a generation ago the dyes used by the Navajos were en- 
tirely of their own manufacture from vegetable and mineral 
sources of tried integrity, but since the traders have introduced 
the aniline colors to them, the old style of coloring has be- 
come obsolete. With the civilization of “ ‘Lo,’ the poor Indian,” 
have come a few real disadvantages. 

As to the designs of the Navajo blanket, the best are such 
as are purely Indian, and are usually symbolic—as the terraced 
blocks that indicate to the aboriginal mind the clouds of heaven, 
the cross that typifies the morning star, the zigzag lines that 
stand for the lightning. The swastika, though very much over- 
done of late, is also a native design. It is hardly necessary to 
say that pictorial designs representing such objects as battleships, 
American flags and’ Bartlett pears—I have seen all these in a 
trader’s stock—are debased art, as ridiculous to the Indian as 
to the cultivated white. They have been ordered made by 
mercenary traders to catch a certain kind of custom. 

As a floor covering, the Navajo rug is ideal. It keeps its 
position without tacking down, wears indefinitely and is easily 
cleaned. Besides, it is comfortably ornamental. 


rHE PUEBLO 
POTTERY 


Indian pottery 
—all that is wor- 
thy the name of 
art—is the espe- 
cial art of the 
Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico and 


Arizona — an in- 
teresting race 
who dwell in 


and adobe 
villages, and long 
before the white 
man ever heard 
of them had de- 
vek D| ved a re- 
markable civiliza- 
tion by their own 
efforts. They are 
believed to be di- 
rect descendants 
of the prehistoric 
Cliff Dwellers, 
and of their 
twenty-seven vil- 
lages or pueblos 
almost all pro- 
duce some form 
of pottery. The 
make of each pu- 
eblo has a char- 


stone 





Indian accessories for a sewing-table, giving 
an acceptable note of color against the 
mahogany 
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acter of its own, recognizable by connoisseurs from that of all 
the others. 

The most useful of the pottery forms for American homes 
is the water jar or olla, though a flat, plaque-like bowl with 
striking designs from one of the Moqui pueblos, makes a de- 
lightful wall decoration. Simply as something to be looked at, 
any room is adorned by a jar from Acoma with its delicate, 
conventionalized leaves and flowers, or one from Santo Domingo 
pueblo with its chaste, geometric designs and almost Greek 
grace of shape, or by a specimen of unornamented lustrous black 
ware of Santa Clara or San Juan. From the standpoint of 
utility these jars are serviceable especially as jardiniéres and re- 
ceptacles for cut flowers. When put to the latter use, it is best 
to place the flower stalks in a glass jar or bottle filled with water 
and set this inside the Indian jar; for while the jars are made 
to hold water, their lack of glazing causes a slight “sweating.” 

Much of the distinctive charm of Indian pottery is due to its 
being fashioned and decorated entirely by hand. No potter's 
wheel is used. Unlike the Navajo blanket, the pottery is yet 
practically free from the debasement of aniline dyes—the color- 
ing used in the design being made from certain native mineral 
earths, and is permanent after firing. In buying, the main point 
to guard against, after one is satisfied with form and decoration, 
is the possibility of the design not being fixed because of im- 
proper firing. This is easily tested by wetting the finger and 
rubbing it across the design. If the color has been rightly burned 
in, it will not be affected even by scouring with soap and water. 

BASKETS 

Indian baskets, being much more easily carried by travelers 
than either blankets or pottery, are perhaps the best known form 
of all the Indian’s art work. They are to be had in almost every 
conceivable form, from the flat plaque of Moqui to the globular 
water bottle of 
the Paiutes and 
Apaches, and can 
be used in count- 
less ways. For 
the American 
home, however, 
the more delicate 
weaves are best, 
such as those of 
the California 
tribes in which 
the coloring is 
given by the skil- 
ful intermingling 
of different 
grasses and fib- 
rous roots. As 
work - baskets, 
scrap - baskets, 
flower-pot hold- 
ers and_ trays, 
there is abund- 
ant use for them 
in a_ household, 
and if care is ex- 
ercised in the se- 
lection, they need 
never clash with 
the most digni- 
fied furnishing. 
While the. color- 
ing of the best 





Navajo rugs and Pueblo basket in a hall-room 
with old-fashioned stand and mirror 





These Indian baskets and rug are not only in harmony with the 
other furniture, but they mitigate the staid old-time atmosphere 


baskets is from native dyes or more often consists of the natural 
hues of, the material employed, the use of aniline dyes has crept 
into considerable of the latter-day basketry, and is particularly 
in evidence in the remarkable work of the Moqui basket weavers. 
As these colors are glaring when fresh and shabby when faded, 
their use should be discouraged by buyers refusing to take any 
work but that whose designs are in native dyes or the natural 
color of the material. 


THE DECLINE OF INDIAN ART 


The Indian art work of the United States, though still abund- 
ant, is unfortunately in imminent danger of extinction, due to 
the educational policy of the Government, which in seeking to 
give the redman a white man’s schooling, is estranging the 
younger generation from the Indian ways of life. Their white 
instructors as a class seem entirely ignorant of the essential 
worth of the aboriginal art, and, far fron encouraging it, are 
debasing it by atrocious kindergarten methods, which are for- 
eign to the Indian’s natural way of expression. Only the older 
Indians possess the traditional secrets of their art and are quali- 
fied to transmit them to the younger. Fortunately, it is not too 
late to encourage this, if the will to save this American art exists 
in the American people; but it must be done before the old 
women who make the best blankets, the best pottery and the best 
baskets, die off. These beautiful and serviceable arts of the first 
Americans are certainly a national asset worth conserving and 
developing intelligently. 
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Before and After You 


BY CHARLES K. 


‘ TRANGE as it may seem, it is often the poorest economy to 
give your building contracts to the lowest bidders. There 

are many points to be considered in placing them, and it is the 
writer’s intention in this article to give hints which should help 
the prospective house-builder to obtain the best results in the 
house he may be building, by showing him what it 1s best to 
do when he accepts the estimates, and also after building opera- 


B 


The estimates may vary for one or more of the following 
reasons, which have been selected as typical: 
1. The bidders may have made mis- 
WHY ESTIMATES takes in estimating. 
MAY VARY 2. They may not have figured to 
supply what the plans and specifications 
call for, thinking that the latter would not be enforced. 


tions have been commenced. 


3. Outside supply men may have made mistakes, or may not 
have figured to give what the specifications call for, in sub- 
mitting estimates to the contractors who are estimating. 

4. Some of the estimating firms may have a large capital 
which enables them to purchase for cash, and so to obtain very 
favorable prices. They may also have steam or electric power 
in their workshops, and so can get out material at much lower 
rates than their competitors, who have only hand-power ma- 
chinery. 

5. Members of some firms work with their men on the work 
itself. They therefore do not have to hire so many men. They 
consider their profit to be obtained largely from their own per- 
sonal labor. It is obvious that such a firm can submit lower 
estimates, especially (as is frequently the case) when the firm 
is composed of three or more members. 

If you have received low estimates and have cause to think 
they are so on account of the reasons mentioned in examples 
1,2 and 3, do not by any means accept them, for if you do you 
will be very likely to have endless difficulties. It is better not 
to force a contractor to undertake work under such conditions. 
Every contractor should be entitled to a fair profit. Examples 
4 and 5 are instances where you can obtain lower estimates, and 
yet be on the safe side if you accept them. 


B 


It is well to remember, when placing your contract, that 
there are three points of view: 

1. The owner, as a rule, has only so 

WHEN PLACING much money to spend, and he almost 

'HE CONTRACTS always wishes to obtain a far greater 
amount for it than is possible. 

2. The architect wishes the owner to build,. and so endeav- 
ors to obtain estimates which will be within the amount the 
owner can spend 

3. The builder, as a rule, desires work, and tries to obtain it 
yy submitting as low an estimate as he possibly can. 

[hese conditions frequently make it very difficult to obtain 
a satisfactorily built house, as all interested parties are working 
from different points of view. But if the owner in the begin- 
ning will only definitely decide how much he can spend, and 


then be satisfied with a reasonable amount in return for it, much 
future trouble can be avoided 
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Sign Your Contracts 


FARRINGTON 


Remember, above all things, that to have a contractor who 
looks after the owner's interests is most essential. Let me give 
the following example, which will ex- 
A RELIABLE plain my meaning better than many 
CONTRACTOR words: I was once given by a builder 
the order for oak flooring for a house, 
and the very finest grade was called for in it. Upon looking 
over the plans and specifications to learn exactly how much was 
needed I discovered that the best grade was not specified. | at 
once called the contractor's attention to the matter, but he re- 
fused to make a change in his order and buy a less expensive 
kind, for he said it must have been a mistake on the part of the 
architect to have specified that grade. The order was a large 
one, and he would have made a good saving. With such a con- 
tractor you will be sure of obtaining the best results, and you 
will also be spared much worry. I was not surprised to find 
that the contractor just mentioned frequently received work 
when he was not the lowest bidder, as it was considered good 
policy to have him do the work even at a higher cost. 


Be very careful about making changes in your plans and 
specifications after the contracts have been signed. Carefully 
consider all details beforehand, and then 
AVOID CHANGES — you will be sure of obtaining what you 
AFTER SIGNING require at the lowest price. After your 
CONTRACTS house is under way it is practically im- 
possible to have different firms submit 
estimates upon making the changes. You will usually have to 
allow the contractor to charge what he sees fit. Such changes 
are called “extras.” They are a source of trouble to the con- 
tractor, and you pay accordingly. For example, you may wish 
a different wood used for the trim of some of the rooms. The 
contractor undoubtedly placed his order for all the interior finish 
as soon as he received his contract from you. He agreed with 
the mill for a certain price for what he required. He is now 
obliged to change his order, and cannot obtain figures from other 
mills, and so there is no competition, and he has to pay what the 
mill people see fit to ask. They in turn have probably been put 
to an additional expense by the change, and naturally do not feel 
that they should stand for any loss, and so the owner in the 
end pays more than he would if he had made the change before 
submitting the plans and specifications for estimates. If it were 
not for lack of space I could give the reader many such exam- 
ples. I know it may sometimes seem best to add a room, or 
a window, or to make some other change after the house has 
been partly built, but if you do you must expect to pay well 
for having it done. 


Before your architect draws your plans and specifications, 

visit as many houses as possible, or study plans and specifica- 

tions and so obtain ideas. Then draw 

DECIDE ALL rough sketches and submit them to your 

DETAILS BEFORE architect, and let him know your re- 

STARTING WORK quirements. He will suggest to you 

many ideas and will incorporate your 

own in those he works out for you. But above all you must 

let him know exactly how much you can spend and also just 
what you require. 
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The Season’s Furniture 





The old and the new. We are returning to the lines of the best furniture of Colonial times, and now, as then, we are apt to combine 
many periods in one room 


A RETURN TO THE INFORMAL STYLES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY—SUCCESSFUL 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD ENGLISH PIECES—COLONIAL FURNITURE 


KATHARINE 


HE reproductions of stately furniture of the early Italian 

and French days that have been used in our formal 

houses are fast disappearing in this age of informality, and the 

pendulum has begun its return swing, bringing us slowly but 

surely back to the styles used from the time of William and 
Mary of England to the end of the Seventeenth Century. 


The furniture of the Renais- 
sance has had its season of popu- 
larity with that. of the Colonial 
period. The Colonial, however, 
is here to stay, and the old furni- 
ture of our great-grandfathers’ 
days is carefully preserved by the 
artisans and duplicated for those 
of us who have no furniture 
inheritances. 

By many people the period 
covering the full time between 
the years 1700 and 1800 is called 
the Georgian period. Properly, 
however, the Georgian period fol- 
lowed that of Queen Anne, about 
1714, beginning with the Chippen- 
dale period near the middle of 
the century, and ending with the 
Sheraton, about 1790. 

Italian and French pieces blend 
in very well with the earlier Eng- 
lish, and there is always demand 
for Louis XV and Louis XVI 
styles. In full bedroom sets these 
French styles are in high favor, 
but for other rooms single pieces 
only are used. 


(22 


N. 


BIRDSALL 


IS HERE TO STAY 


The beauty of the woods used to-day is enhanced by master- 


ful polishing which brings out the exquisite markings and puts 
a wealth of color and warmth into the furniture. The most 
beautiful of all, though perhaps not susceptible of as high a 
polish as mahogany, is Circassian walnut. It is expensive be- 
cause the trees must be very old before the wood reaches the 


J 
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Circassian walnut dressing table, copied from one of the 
period of William and Mary 


required state of perfection, and 
there is necessarily much waste in 
cutting out the many imperfec- 
tions of the old wood. Mahogany 
is in great demand because of the 
revival of period furniture. 
Nearly every piece of the furni- 
ture we are now copying was 
mahogany —the light Georgian 
pieces and the heavy Colonial 
as well. Satinwood was largely 
used in the English designs at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and 
also white mahogany. These 
woods are both more expensive 
than mahogany, and are now used 
in the reproductions of the Adam 
Brothers and Louis XV and XVI 
designs, the white mahogany es- 
pecially being decorated with 
dainty hand painting. Walnut 
is used quite extensively in din- 
ing-room and library furniture. 
Mahogany for the bedroom is 
still most popular, and what oak 
is used is colored extremely dark 
to match the old English oak of 
Elizabethan days. 
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Birdseye maple and curly birch, most of which come from 
Canada, cost about the same as mahogany. Their light color 
makes them favorites for bedroom sets, and the majority of these 
are in the styles of Louis XV and XVI. 

We are so used to the thought that most “old” furniture is 
mahogany, that it will doubtless surprise those who have not 
made furniture a study, to know that mahogany was first used 


about two hundred years ago. Previous to that time walnut was 
the favorite English wood, following the oak veneered with Ital- 
ian walnut. Tuna mahogany, now used for sets and occasionally 
for single pieces, has not quite the color of the “old mahogany” 
to which we are accustomed. It is the natural mahogany wood, 





Original Queen Anne settle covered with petit-point needlework. 
Reproductions of this style are much in vogue, with a machine- 
made covering as a substitute for the hand work 





Reproduction of a Chinese Chippendale bookcase, distinguished by 
its delicate carving as well as by its fine proportions 





The Twentieth Century reproductions of Sheraton and other pieces 
are marvels of craftsmanship in spite of our supposed inferiority 
to the old cabinetmakers 


and is lighter in color because of the lack of stain; it is stained 
only enough to make all the surface of one color—the color of 
the wood where the sap ran the strongest. 

One of the handsomest styles made after the Sheraton period, 
the end of the eighteenth century, is a dark inlay instead of a 
light, on mahogany dining-room and bedroom sets. 

To-day there is little new in shape; we have gone back to old 
English and Colonial times, and the quaint grace and comfort of 
the old pieces, the artistic beauty of the workmanship, make us 
rejoice that our artisans can so closely carry out the designs 
which in old furniture are to-day almost priceless. 

The reason for the decline of the vogue of elaborate Italian 
and French styles is very easily traceable to the popularity of 
the old English country house idea. Where there is no formal 
drawing-room or reception-room there is no place fer formal fur- 
niture. Our American living-rooms lend themselves only to the 
comfortable stuffed furniture of the Elizabethan, Queen Anne 
and Jacobean periods, relieved by the lighter styles made after 
the manner of the eighteenth century makers, Chippendale, 
Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, and the French of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI. 

The old English furniture is so beautiful and so varied in 
design that it is impossible adequately to describe its reproduc- 
tion in a single article. The copies are legion, and, in the well- 
made furniture, so exact as to puzzle even a connoisseur. It is 
very difficult nowadays to secure an entire set of antique furni- 
ture, even if one has the money to pay well for it; and the best 
interior decorators and furnishers are forced to have old pieces 
made to “piece out” special orders of genuine antiques. Only 
the collector knows the difference—the average lover of old fur- 
niture is as much entranced with the new piece as with the old. 

Craftsman furniture of the better grades is still in evidence, 
and is associated in our minds with a certain type of living- 
room; but the light Georgian furniture is now a relief to the 
eye, and much easier to handle. Craftsman designs have found 
their place as knockabout furniture, where they will maintain 
their deserved popularity. 

The first thought for a living-room is a settle or couch, and 
everything else centers about this one piece. If the settle se- 

lected be a copy of the Jacobean period, its earmark will be 
elaborately carved woodwork and Renaissance tapestry. Furni- 
ture of this period is used in large rooms paneled in old English 
oak, with highly carved mantels and pilasters. The old tapes- 
tries, which are cut up for covering the Jacobean furniture, are 
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These chairs are reproductions of designs by the Adam Brothers. 
They are of satinwood, covered with damask 


becoming very scarce, and are almost altogether replaced by 
modern tapestries which are clever imitations and wear well. 
In Queen Anne’s day the coverings were of “petit-point’” needle- 
work, in marvelous designs, and this work is now very rare. 
The petit-point was also used for bed-covers, and the beautiful 
stitches and patterns represented many years of eye-tiring work. 
It was a sign of wealth then if one possessed a petit-point bed- 
cover. 

An old Colonial stuffed davenport, leather-covered, forms a 
good foundation for the living-room or library. A hundred and 
fifty dollars will buy a beauty, with a low, luxurious, deep-cush- 
ioned arm-chair to match at sixty dollars. Small arm-chairs 
with low seats—‘lady chairs’—are of the same model as the 
large arm-chair, and stuffed with feathers and down. 

The wing chair, that quaint old high-backed Colonial friend, 
with a most luxurious seat, is made this year with over-generous 
five-inch-thick cushions, often with an air-cushion in the center. 

The chaise-lounge is another luxury of the living-room or 
library, and has one advantage over a settle or davenport in that 
the parts can form either a lounge, or two arm-chairs, or a 
large arm-chair and a stool. 

Most attractive sets consisting of mahogany settle and chairs 
are made with wooden rim and cane seats and back. Some of 
these settles have fat cushions and valance or half-curtain over 
the back, while the chairs are supplied with thin cushions tied 
on. The lines follow the old Adam and Sheraton designs. 

In the dining-room the round table is still a favorite, and is 
either quite plain mahogany, walnut or oak ; or elaborately carved 
according to the period copied. (Queen Anne tables are simple 
with straight legs. More elaborate work is found on the Adam 
and Chippendale tables, but the lion’s claw and the ball-foot now 
are the surest mark of the Chippendale period, and these we find 
in most of the Colonial reproductions. Eighteenth century din- 
ing-rooms had table, chairs and sideboard table only; in the 
latter part of the century, however, the pedestal sideboard came 
in, and these are now. reproduced to perfection. Hepplewhite 
sideboards are exceptionally graceful, and come in various shapes 
and designs. Many of the original Hepplewhite pieces — bed- 
posts, chairs, tables, etc.—were beautifully inlaid and carved, as 
were the Sheraton; and the twentieth century reproductions are 
also marvels of craftsmanship. 

Chinese Chippendale library and dining-room pieces, with 
exquisite inlay and carvings, are among the most elaborate popu- 
lar reproductions, while occasionally one sees the very decorative 
and much decorated Dutch marquetry pieces, finely inlaid. 


A Cireassian walnut dining-room set, with exquisite soft pol- 
ish, which brings out the natural beauty of the wood, made in 
the style of the William and Mary period, is worth close to two 
thousand dollars — beautiful to contemplate, but beyond the 
pocketbook of the average home-builder. 

The daintiest of are those which are hand- 
painted or stenciled. The shapes conform to the eighteenth cen- 
tury designs, and the stained wood is-in splendid imitation of 
the more expensive woods. Oak is the foundation of the stained 
furniture. ‘The exquisite enameled and hand-painted sets are 


bedroom sets 


made of birch, a very smooth wood which takes and holds all 
colors of enamel, and makes a smooth and desirable surface for 
(Continued on page 243) 





Original Jacobean settle with tapestry covering. These pieces of 
furniture range in price between $900 and $1,400 
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Carved oak settles, fashioned after those of the Elizabethan period, 
are in demand for hall or living-room. The genuine, old settle 
shown above is a good example of the carving of that day 
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The work of the Chicago School is marked largely by strong horizontal lines which serve to make the building seem more at home on the 


leve 


1 sites of the western plains. 


A house at Riverside, Ill, Frank Lloyd Wright, architect 


Country Homes of the Western Plains 


BY HuGcuo M. G. GARDEN 


m architectural style for the American country or suburban home is one of the most pussling that confront the home- 


‘1 Si? i 
( , ley ng about a better understanding of the more common types and with the idea of clarifying, as far as possible, this whole matter, 
isked a number of p nent architects to present each the case for one particular style. In the December issue Mr. Frank E. Wallis, the well 
y on | nial architecture, told why a house of that type is the only one to build. Mr. Allen W. Jackson presented in the January issue 
Half-timber house. In February Mr. Aymar Embury, II., added his convincing argument for the picturesque Dutch Colonial. Mr 
j ‘ j ly ld ; 


| \M asked to contri 

bute something on 
an unnamed style some 
times vaguely referred to 
as the product of the 
Western or Chicago 

hool—it would be pre 
sumption to appropriate 
to anything so tenuous 
le imposing title “Amer 
in Style.” he reader 


has followed the 


( te, 


us contributions has 
erhaps noticed that each 
thor insists that the 
tvle ch sen shall closely 
ht and express the local 
mndition He has been 
hown that the English 
nan, the Dutchman, the 
Italian of a bygone cen 


tury, has each in his way 
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yles will be explained and illustrated in future issues —Eptror. | 
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A suburban home that rests solidly on the ground by reason of its broad stone 
base. Plain brick and plaster surfaces with stained wood strips secure the 
entire decorative effect. Walter Burley Griffen, architect 
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merits of English Plaster houses in March, and in May Mr. Louis Boynton wrote in favor of Italian adaptations for Amer- 


produced a style or type of 
building that fits our local 
conditions and fits it bet- 
ter than any other style or 
type. All the authorities, 
of course, cannot be right, 
but all may be partly 
right, and | think that ex- 
amination of the various 
arguments will show that 
the qualities which recom- 
mend each are broadly 
alike. The reader then is 
left where he began, and 
it remains, after all, a 
matter of choice, with 
similar arguments recom- 
mending different styles. 

There is, however, a 
common gap in each ar- 
gument. Let us take, for 
instance, the argument by 
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the Italian 
He says in effect 
that we for various good rea- 
sons should build houses hav- 
ing broad, simple wall sur- 
faces, penetrated by openings 
which balance well, but need 
not of necessity be obviously 
symmetrical, and that for the 
sake of unity we should have 
braad, overhanging eaves and 
simple, low-sloping roofs. He 
then proceeds to show that for 
reasons of economy such wall 
surfaces can be easily and 
beautifully made in_ plaster. 
His deduction is that we 
should therefore employ the 
Italian style which makes use 
of all these things. If we 
grant that these things are 
desirable and that they pro- 
duce “style,” a logical deduc- 
tion would be that we should 
have them; not necessarily that we should have “Italian” build- 
ings. If the result, after we have employed them in our design 
prove similar to the Italian villas, well and good, but it is im- 
portant that the horse be kept in front of the cart and that we 
strive for style in the abstract, not for English or Dutch or 
Italian style, not even for American style—consciously. 

The real question is “What is Style?”—not “What Style?’ 
If we are successful in determining what this elusive quality is, 
then the way to get it will be the next object of our search and 
will be, perhaps, not difficult to find. 

All arts are alike in that the comrron end and aim of each 
is the weaving of a pattern. The pattern to be woven in the 
designing of a house is one of forms, lines, colors and textures; 
relating, repeating and contrasting one with the other, creating 
rhythms, directions and accents. Without these rhythms and 


the advocate of 
villa type. 





accents, without 
the pattern, the 
work remains 
mere _ building. 


Style is the rela- 
tion of these rhy- 
thms and accents, 
one to the other, 
to create a pat- 
tern: the relation 
of form to form, 
cr lor to 
texture to tex- 
ture and each to 


co yl yr. 


all creating one 
definite expres- 
sion. 


Style is syn- 
thetic, and _ the 
architect, taking 
halls and 
staircases, ar- 
ranges them in 
sequence accord- 
ing to their use 
and importance; 
and in the rearing 


rooms, 





A bedroom in one of Mr. Griffen’s houses showing the effective use 
of leaded glass in the windows 





The garden front of one of Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright’s houses, where the window-boxes have 
been made an important architectural feature 


of their walls, floors and roofs, 
relates planes, solids, voids, 
lights, shadows, textures and 
colors so that each gives to 
each an added and enriched 
meaning and expression. A 
window designed essentially as 
a device for letting light and 
air into a room becomes, by 
reason of its proportion and 
placing, a shadow in contrast 
to a plane of light, an accent 
or a note in a rhythmic scale, 
a line of ‘direction or a spot of 
decoration according to its ar- 
rangement. The delicate ad- 
justment of part to part, each 
comely in itself, the intricate 
interweaving of texture, form 
and color to produce a web or 
pattern at once logical and in- 
teresting: that is style in archi- 
tecture. Simplicity of style is 
desirable if we have a right 
understanding of the word. The simplicity of the side of a 
grain elevator is not in itself admirable, but the simplicity of 
a flower is lovely ; that simplicity which attains the highest degree 
of elegant and pregnant meaning without obtrusion. Let us say 
an interesting simplicity. In architecture there is a fatal tend- 
ency to consider style an affair of columns, cornices, doorways, 
etc., of low roofs and high roofs, of brick walls or plaster. A 
much more intelligent view-point is necessary if we are ever to 
outgrow the hit-and-miss results that now make our streets a 
hodge-podge of incongruities, each swearing at each. It is 
doubtful if we shall ever again have any great uniformity of 
type such as has in given places and times produced marked 
and recognized styles. Altered conditions have altered our ar- 
tistic ideals and expression. The development and growing 
independence of the individual call for a more various expres- 
sion, but it is not 
inconsistent to as- 
sume that a 
growing _ intelli- 
gence on the part 
of the individual 
will ultimately re- 
sult in an artistic 
expression richer 
in variety and 
still possessing 
unity commensu- 
rate with an even 
development of 
the individual 
unit. Such a style 
will be the out- 
growth of democ- 
racy. 


Zi 
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To apply these 
definitions and 
principles to 
house _ building, 
let us consider an 
entire property as 
the home, part 
under roof and 
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part out-of-doors. If the property be located on a street in close 
contact with others, privacy will be sought, along with a certain 
formality consistent with the straight lines of the street and of 
the property. If the estate be large, privacy will be achieved by 
setting the living spaces both of ground and house back from 
the public highways. If the ground be susceptible to easy ar- 
rangement a measurable formality will still be desirable, for a 
house is but the background for human life, and to reclaim the 





A summer home at Glencoe, IIl., that is another illustration of the 
striking way in which these Western homes fit naturally to the 
ground. Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, architects 





ae tele 


A house in Oak Park, IIL, built of brick with limestone trimmings, 
where the straight lines harmonize with those of the street. Spen- 
cer & Powers, architects 


ground from the wild will be the first necessity to prepare it for 
habitation. If the ground be rough and intractable the archi- 
tectural development will be less formal, less rigid, for the essence 
of good design is that each part shall harmonize with every other 
part, and the house is but a part of the home, a part of the 
An enclosed porch that shows a free outdoor treatment, independent ae. , : . 

of precedent. Pond & Pond, architects A formal Colonial house perched upon the ragged rocks of 
the Maine coast is unsuited, in spite of the efforts of the Col- 
onial builders to put them there, for the spirit of the house and 
of its setting are antagonistic. Contrast is a necessary quality in 
artistic composition, but its complement is harmony. Contrast 
and opposition are different words. 

An appreciation of the “style” of the landscape is the first 
essential in determining the style of your house, and this style 
cannot be changed, for no matter how thoroughly you transform 
the garden and immediate surroundings to conform to the se- 
lected house style, there will still be a hedge over which you will 
look into the unalterable face of Nature as she is around you. 
The house must grow out of the ground as naturally as the 
trees. The very color of the air has a bearing on the style, par- 
ticularly as to color. The bright hot colors suitable to the 
tropics are a pain to the eye in the gray-blue air of New England 
or Illinois and when the snows of winter spread a cold white 
background they are unbearable. 

It is as impossible to give a signed and sealed prescription 
for the selection of a style for an American house as it is for 
the style of a portrait. A rough and rugged man must be painted 
in a different way from a frail and delicate girl, and the circum- 
stances governing each house may change its character as 
widely. The site, the relative importance of the house, and the 
individuality of its occupants are potent factors in the determina- 
tion of its style. Dignity, elegance, picturesqueness, simplicity 
and homeliness are not determining factors of style but merely 
attributes. Kinds, quality and availability of materials are details 
in the technique of architecture—not determining factors of style. 

The illustrations shown are examples of houses having the 
Even in the detail Mr. Wright cane eughesiees tis oon elusive quality called “style,” without being necessarily recogniz- 
lines throughout able as essays in any of the historic styles. They show some of 
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the characteristics of what has been sometimes referred to as the 
Chicago School. They are sufficiently unlike to raise, perhaps, 
some question as to just what the Chicago School is, and the 
question is hard to answer. They show, however, a common 
freedom from the restraint of accepted academic formulas of 
design and a general inclination on the part of their designers 
to build simply from local conditions, expressing logically the 
governing functions and developing the nature of the materials 





A living-room in which the arrangement and treatment of the natural 
materials, free from applied decoration, tell the whole story of 
architecture. Walter Burley Griffen, architect 


employed in a manner simple and at the same time interesting. 
The article by Mr. Frank E. Wallis in the December, 1909, 
number, “What and Why Is Colonial Architecture?” is so well 
written and is so largely true that it compels our admiration and 
convinces us, at least, that a Colonial house by Mr. Wallis would 
be very lovely indeed. He deals some doughty knocks at what 
he calls “the so-called misnamed Mission” style, yet even Mr. 
Wallis would not advise Colonial for the hot and arid places 
whose local conditions produced and made lovely the old mis- 
sions that we still delight to see. It is the modern “Mission” 
style, the importation, that Mr. Wallis resents, and when he 
raises his little hammer, I, for one, wish more strength to his 
elbow. The old missions were true to their time and place, truly 
and beautifully built, and we still find them good. The lesson 
is always the same—to build closely to the lines of need, of 
environment, is always to build truthfully and nearly always 
beautifully. Failure to do so always results in pretension, and 
generally in artistic chaos. The make-believe is never truly or 
permanently beautiful. As surely as a “Mission” house looks 
out of place in Massachusetts, just so surely does a Colonial 
house look ridiculous in New Mexico or Southern California. 
The argument that Colonial is indigenous, American, and 
therefore to be preferred for use to-day could not be better pre- 
sented than it is in the December number, nor could a fitter 
argument against its too literal use be advanced than the frontis- 
piece of that number illustrating Mr. Wallis’s article. This pic- 
ture shows the living-room of a remodeled farmhouse at 
Pocasset, Mass. It is a beautiful room, perfectly typical of a 
Colonial farmhouse. It has the old-fashioned wide and high 
fireplace with iron crane suspending a large copper pot and 
tea-kettle. On the chimney-breast hangs a powder-horn and in 
the corner of the room an old flint-lock rifle. Beside the chim- 
ney rests a mortar and pestle for grinding grains, on the wall 
a warming-pan and over one of the doors the model of a ship. 
These with a dozen other implements, including chairs, table 
and clock serve now to decorate the room, just as they probably 
did in the days when this house was occupied by its builder. But 
(Continued on page 242) 





A perfect example of the “Western School” by its founder, Mr. Louis 
H. Sullivan 





A living-room in which the frank and straightforward treatment of 
wood paneling takes the place of all decoration 





“The intricate interweaving of texture, form and color to produce a 


pattern at once logical and interesting: 


that is style in archi- 
tecture” 
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The house has a splendid setting on the crest of a hill, from which the land slopes gently down to the road. In the service wing the win- 
dow on the front is of an unusual type—a combination of recessed dormer and the “eyebrow” type 
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The first floor plan shows the now fairly Two emer | generous bedrooms are 
common type of house where a central found on the second floor, with two 
hallway divides the large living-room Aymar Embury, II, architect smaller ones, two baths, a dressing-room 
from the dining-room and service por- . a : and a fairly large linen-room. On the 
tion. Usually, however, on a restricted third floor there are two additional rooms 
lot the kitchen is at the back lighted by the gable-end windows 
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The approach and main entrance is from the driveway at the rear The rather unusual combination of dark tan stucco and dark brown 
of the house leading directly into the study at the back of the woodwork has been used, the former being given a rough, swirling 
hall texture 










The front doorway leads from the hall directly out on a grass ter- The woodwork in the living-room, like that of the exterior, is stained 
race from which is to be had the view down the hill dark. Two French windows open out upon the tile-paved porch | 


The dining-room has a distinct Colonial flavor, with its quaint old china-cupboard and old chairs. The pictorial frieze, too, is reminiscent 
of the old Colonial wall papers 


THE HOME OF MR. CHARLES PARK, Jr., ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
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The Editor will 





gladly answer queries pertaining to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is 


desired, please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


Reflecting Value of Wall , Paper 


ANY people live in metaphorical 
darkness because they do not ap- 
preciate the value of true light. The 
president of the National Commercial Gas 
Association has made the statement that 
in the course of a year thirty-three million 
dollars’ worth of gas is wasted. One 
great factor on the waste is wall cover- 
ings. Wall coverings absorb the light, 
and in choosing one’s paper it is well to 
know that emerald green paper, for in- 
stance, has a reflective power of only 
18%, while that of yellow paper is 40% 
Orange has even a greater power, 50%, 
while dark brown reflects only 13%. It 
is also stated that a clean yellow wall has 
double the reflecting power of a soiled 
one! K. N. B. 


A Real Use for Autumn Leaves 


HE beautiful bright leaves which add 

so much to the fall landscapes are 
usually consigned to the ground, after a 
few admiring glances from the lovers of 
nature. These may be made to serve a 
useful as well as an artistic purpose, how- 
ever, in wall decoration. A frieze of a 
color to harmonize with the rest of the 
wall can readily be made and cannot be 
exactly duplicated. A plainly tinted wall, 
a white wall, or one with a plain surface 
paper, lends itself well to the treatment 
with a border of leaves above the picture 
molding or below the sur-base. In col- 
lecting and selecting the leaves for the 
purpose, pick out only the most perfect 
in form, color and condition; they must 
be in their prime. Decide upon the ar- 
rangement—whether they are to be ap- 
plied haphazard as if wind-blown upon 
the wall, or whether a certain careless 
form of arrangement is to be preferred ; 
and carefully plan out the color scheme. 
For an ecru or cream wall almost any 
color of leaf may be used, including that 
which has not lost its green—a bright or 
deep red for contrast, a golden or a brown 
to preserve a sombre simplicity. The 
leaves should be carefully cleaned, those 
only being ready to use that will lie per- 
fectly flat when pasted. A strong paste, 


like that used by paper-hangers, is best to 
affix the leaves to the wall, and too much 
care in applying cannot be used, as the 
paste must not spread beyond the leaf, yet 
each little portion must be well fastened 
to the wall. After the pasting 1s com- 
pleted, carefully cover the leaves with a 
coat of white varnish or shellac which 
will preserve then and keep them from 
shrinking or discoloring. This is work 
for the art lover or home decorator rather 
than the paper-hanger. A very unusual 
effect may also be secured by treating the 
ceiling with applications of autumn leaves, 
leaving the side walls plain. 
K. N. Brrpsaut 


The Attic Water Tank 


ANY houses have a tank in the 
third story these days. When it 

is cleaned you should be very careful that 
the sediment does not go down the pipe 





The Colonial candlestick with dainty etched 
wind shield makes an effective guest-room 
ornament that is occasionally useful. This 
pattern costs $3 
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into the water-back in the kitchen range 
and so into the boiler. If it does it will 
make the water in the boiler very dirty 
and unpleasant to use, for it will settle in 
the bottom of it. Always clean the tank 
at intervals, according to the state of the 
water, for (especially after heavy rains) 
it often contains much sediment. 


G. Re ¥ 


Tapestries and Embroideries 


HE difference between a tapestry and 
an embroidery is very patent when 
one examines the two together. The un- 
initiated, however, often confuse the 
terms and use them indiscriminately. In 
a tapestry the design forms a part of the 
stuff itself; it is a design woven into the 
goods on the loom. The art of tapestry 
weaving by hand was at its height during 
the fifteenth century, although it dates 
back to the end of the twelfth century. 
Machine-made tapestry has almost en- 
tirely superseded the hand-made. The 
warp of tapestry is usually linen thread; 
the woof, worsted. K. N. B. 


Home-made Rugs to Fit Any 
Color Scheme 


NY woman may make, at very small 

expense, the most artistic and inex- 

pensive of rugs to correspond with any 
desired color scheme. 

After cutting rags in the usual way, 
sew them “hit and miss,” and then color. 
This produces a blended effect of many 
tones of the same color that is very effec- 
tive. These rugs should have a border 
of a good, plain corresponding tone with 
a thread of contrasting color. 

The hit-and-miss rags put through a 
bronze-green dye, and woven with a 
thread of old-gold and a dull green bor- 
der is beautiful. Blue and white makes a 
dainty combination that, while delicate, 
will endure laundering. Another lovely 
rug is made by coloring the mixed center 
buff ; edge this with a narrow strip of old- 
rose, and have a border of deep, shaded 
brown, edged with just a thread of black. 

Avice M. ASHTON 
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The New Things in Table Deco- 
rations 
O LD fashions cleverly combined with 


new ideas go to make up the lat- 
est forms of table decorations, for de- 
cided changes in the scheme of ornamen- 
tations for the dinner-party have been 
introduced this season. 

Artificial flowers, once scorned as be- 
neath the consideration of any self-re- 
specting hostess, have come into vogue, 
and are taking their place with the choic- 
est hot-house blossoms as decorations 
and as favors, particularly the latter. 
Tiny flower-pots of ornamental porcelain, 
with artificial plants of corresponding 
size serve the double purpose of place 
decorations and individual favors. 

The newest of these pots of flowers, 
shown in the illustration, are reminiscent 
in shape and coloring, of the handsome 
that used to occupy prominent 
places on the mantelpieces in old-fash- 
ioned parlors. Of graceful outlines, they 


vases 





Ornamented porcelain flower-pots with arti- 
ficial moss, stems and porcelain blossoms 
are coming into vogue as table decorations 
and favors 


are ornamented with bands of gold and 
bright colored flowers that form raised 
figures on the larger pieces. 

They come in various sizes, from the 
large flower-pots suitable for centerpieces, 
down to the miniature ones that are used 
as favors at the different places. The 
same kind of flower may be used in each 
one if a particular color scheme is to be 
carried out, or each may show a differ- 
ent blossom as in the illustration. 

The plants, rising from beds of arti- 
ficial moss are of much the same construc- 
tion as any ordinary, artificial plant, so 
far as stems and leaves go, but the little 
flowers are made of porcelain, lovely in 
color and wonderfully natural in appear- 
ance. They have, therefore, not only 
lasting qualities, but they give to a table 
the effect of hot-house decorations, and 
they can be filled with ferns or small- 
growing plants if different decorations 
are desired. 

Reproductions of old Wedgewood are 
also coming into favor for the table, and 
a decided innovation is the use of many 





Sets of various pattern and size in this Wedgewood ware may be bought, the inner recep- 
tacles being filled with ferns or cut flowers for the dining-table 


small pieces of this ware to form an ela- 
borate scheme of decoration. 

In the rustic effect there are no end 
of pieces, notably the different sections 
of a fence, straight pieces, curved sections 
for ends, and gates. The fence-posts are 
hollow, forming little holders for flowers, 
and there is practically no limit to the 
possibilities for decoration, or rather, one 
is limited only by the number of pieces 
that are available. Larger pieces are to 
be had in the shape of fern dishes and 
jardinieres for the center of the table. 

Quite as effective are the sets of 
plainer pieces, that are like little white 
china boxes of various shapes, with inner 
sections that are filled with ferns or flow 
These come in straight pieces, square 
corners and curved ends, and little urn 
shaped vases to match are set up at in- 
tervals between the different pieces. 
These prevent the decorations fron hav- 
ing too flat an appearance, as a large 
centerpiece is not used with a set of this 
style. 

The inner sections may be filled with 
water and Sweet Peas, Pansies or other 
short-stemmed flowers used as the deco- 
ration, or they may be filled with earth 
and each one turned into a miniature 
fernery with moss and tiny ferns, pro- 
ducing a most satisfactory green and 
white effect. 

The sets, which contain from five to 
seventeen pieces, come in the plain white- 
ware decorated with slightly raised fig- 
ures, or in openwork, giving a rather 
more elaborate appearance, while some 
of the handsomer ones bear French gilt. 


ers. 


That these miniature fences and win 
dow-boxes and vases look like a toy gar- 
den when they appear in their official 
capacity at a dinner-party there is not 
the slightest doubt, but they are unques- 
tionably fascinating, and have at least the 
charm of novelty. SS Fre. 


Watch the Window Cords 


NLESS you are sure that the con 
tractor or builder who is looking 
after your house is well posted, and 
working in your interest, select your own 
window cords. Nothing is so exasperat- 
ing as to have a cord snap when you have 
just strained every muscle in a mighty 
effort to raise the sash from the sill. The 
old-fashioned rope which wears through 
so easily has in the best houses long since 
been superseded by a solid braided cord, 
which has not only hanging strength, but 
possesses wearing quality as well. Ex- 
amine the cord carefully before you buy 
and see that the quality of yarn from 
which it is made is good, and that the 
braiding is even and very close. Many 
people have a habit of using the cords of 
a window-sash as a snap pulley in open- 
ing a window which is “stuck.” Each 
cord receives quite a vicious jerk from 
the hands, which pulls the weights half 
up; then as the cord is released the 


weights fall with a heavy thud—in most 
cases pulling the frame free from the sill ; 
if it does not, the process is repeated. This 
strain is very bad for the life of the cord. 
Chains, while more expensive, stand bet- 


K. N: B. 


ter a strain of this sort. 





A new pattern of 


Bohemian glass, daintily etched. The cost is $16.00 for the set of five 


dozen pieces 


































































The Editor will be glad to answer subscribers’ queries pertaining to individual problems connected with the garden and grounds. 


When a 


direct personal reply is desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


What to Do this Month 


Q' TOBER is the most important 
month, with the possible exception 
of April, in the amateur gardener’s year. 
It is the time to profit by the mistakes of 
the season just past before those mistakes 
have been softened by time until they be- 
come profitless. It is the time also to lay 
the foundation of that ideal garden that 
is to be yours next year, when there will 
be no bare and uninviting places in the 
border, no harsh discord of adjacent 
blooms, more vigor, more beauty through- 
out. 
Visit a nursery as early as possible 
this month to see things in bloom. There 
is no surer not [ 
finding out just 
own garden 


more enjoyable way of 
ou want for your 


.« divaricata, a creeping, lavender vari- 
ety, makes a splendid ground covering 
to plant in combination with white Tulips 
and Hyacinths 


Killing frosts may be expected in the 
latitude of New York about Oct. 15th. 
\llow a week for each one hundred miles 
north or south of this. Clean up at once, 
for nothing is more untidy than a frosted 
garden. 


Notice the hardy Chrysanthemums in 
your neighbors’ gardens. There are all 
too few hardy fall-blooming plants, of 
which the Chrysanthemum is one. Plant 
a clump or two next spring—the risk of 
setting them out now or when they have 
finished blooming is too great. 


Pink, white and red Cosmos is bloom- 
ing in the face of the coming frosts. Are 
there any in your garden? If not, leave 
a place for them next year, along a short 
stretch of the house wall or against a 
fence. The seed should be sown under 
glass or in flats indoors about March 15th. 


Build a coldframe now if you have 
not already added this invaluable acces- 
sory to your garden. On a small place 
a single sash, 4 x 4 ft. or 4 x 6 ft., will 
serve an amazingly useful purpose. You 
can buy a sash for $1.50 from your flor- 
ist and build the frame yourself in an 
afternoon. 


In the Flower Garden 


On October 1st take into the house all 
tender plants that are to be saved for 
further bloom indoors—the Geraniums, 
etc. Or take up the latter and hang the 
plants, free from soil, in a moderately 
warm cellar until spring, when they may 
be cut back and planted again. 


Before hard frost, lift the tuberous 
Begonias, dry them and store in the cellar 
in a box of coal ashes or sand. 


Dig up clumps of hardy perennials, 


Phlox, Peonies, Bleeding-heart, Fox- 
gloves, Gaillardias, Primroses, Rudbeckia, 
Snapdragon, Sweet Williams, etc., where 
these have become too dense or unwieldy, 
and separate the roots. This operation is 
necessary every three or four years to 
secure the best flowers. Form new 
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clumps where the color and mass is 
needed, and plant the divisions of the 
ones that are to remain where they were, 
farther apart. 

Plant Tulips and Hyacinths between 
(ct. ist and 15th for the earliest spring 
bloom. Read the article on another page 
as to how the best effects may be ob- 
tained with these. 


Lift the bulbs of the summer-blooming 
plants — Dahlias, Gladioli and Cannas, 
drying them on a board in a cellar that 
is free from dampness. When thorough- 
ly dry, put them in paper bags and hang 
in the attic, out of the reach of mice. 

Do not fail to mark the position of 
all the hardy perennial roots by deeply- 
driven stakes — otherwise you will break 


Rock-cress (Arabts alpina) is a good thing 
to plant in connection with colored —s- 
flowering bulbs, offering no difficulty in 
cultivation 
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off the tender new shoots when cultivat- 
ing before these are up in the spring. 


Burn the lighter tops and foliage of 
annuals, keeping the heavier stalks for 
weighting down the leaves used as a 
mulch next month. Burn all stalks that 
show the least signs of disease. 


Prepare your Rose beds now, although 
it is best to wait until spring to set out 
new bushes. Give them a place in full 
sun to themselves, with rich soil into 
vhich well rotted manure is dug to a 





A coldframe need by no means be an un- 


sightly garden accessory. In this Phila- 
delphia suburban home a three-sash bed is 
tucked away in a southeastern angle of 
the house 


depth of two feet. Plants will need to be 
set three feet apart, excepting the climb- 
ers and Rugosas, which should have four 
feet. 


Lift established Roses every five years 
to enrich the soil about their roots. This 
work may be done now, excepting in the 
case of tender Roses. 


lf you have not already done so, sow 
seeds of early perennials fur next season’s 
bloom, carrying the seedlings through the 
winter in the coldframe. 


Gather seeds of favorites, where a 
color has proven entirely pleasing, keep- 
ing the annuals until spring in labeled 
pill-boxes or vials. 


Dig old manure into the ground 
around plants that start into life early in 
the spring—Peonies, Phlox, Iris, Bleed- 
ing-heart, Valerian, Hollyhocks, Colum- 
bine, etc. 


This is the time to start Lilies-of-the- 
valley in that partially shaded portion of 
the border where it is difficult to secure 
bloom. Set the pips in deep, stiff, rich 
soil, one inch apart and three inches deep. 





If you have not already set out some 


Lilies (speciosum, auratum, etc.), do it 
now, or wait until the latter part of 
March. 


Lawn and Vegetable Garden 


look after the bare spots in your 
lawn. If these are small, loosen the soil 
with a sharp iron rake, top-dress with 
pulverized sheep manure, and seed. A 
baking-powder can, whose lid is punched 
full of holes, will be a convenient seed- 
sifter. Rake again and roll or tramp the 
soil firmly. If the bare spots are large, 
dig up the soil, sweeten it with lime if 
necessary and pulverize it very fine. 





Keep the lawn mowed, though not too 
close, as long as the grass continues to 
grow. Contrary to a popular notion, long 
grass does not protect its own roots bet- 
ter through the winter. Unsightly top- 
dressings of strawy manure are not ne- 
cessary. Try some pulverized sheep 
manure this fall and have a presentable 
and well nourished lawn throughout the 
winter. 

Sow rye in every bare spot of the 
vegetable garden after the vegetable oc- 
cupants have “gone by.” The rye will 
serve the double purpose of keeping the 
garden neat and flourishing in appearance 
and of reinvigorating the soil for next 
season. 

Sow Spinach and Onions (if the cli- 
mate is mild) outdoors for early spring 
crops. 


Trouble With Lupines 


WAS much interested in a description of 

a border of Lupines which appeared in 
the House ANp GARDEN some time ago. I 
have seen some very beautiful white Lupines 
but they do not seem to thrive well. What 
should be done with them? 


Possibly their failure is due to one of 
three causes:—Poor plants in the first 
place, or canker or the possibility of the 
roots reaching down into an uncongenial 
soil. Early in September, lift the plants 
and examine them, If they are heaithy at 
the roots, divide and replant them at 
once. If the roots be unhealthy, burn 
them without delay and start young, vig- 
orous plants at once from the seed. These 
after growth should be divided every 
third year and given change of soil. 


Ground Covers for Bulb Beds 
A+ a time when most persons are 
planning the planting of beds and 
borders of hardy bulbs, it is well to give 








Cosmos in pink, white and red is one of the 
late-blooming fall aiunuals that you should 
not be without 


some attention to the planting, too, of a 
suitable ground-cover plant. For years, 
| have used Arabis alpina, the single- 
flowering rock cress, and Phlox divari- 
cata. The former is planted with bulbs 
bearing colored flowers, while the Phlox 
is used with white Tulips and white Hya- 
cinths. The Rock-cress, it is needless to 
say, 1s white and the Phlox lavender. 
There is no difficulty encountered in the 
cultivation of either. The bulbs are first 
planted and, this done, the bed leveled 
carefully and, without regard to the plan- 
tation of bulbs underneath, the Phlox and 
Rock-cress are set out. They take little 
nourishment from the soil and none from 
the rooting medium of the bulbs. T. B. 





The old-fashioned Marigold will prolong 
your garden well into the fall. Pinching 
back the tops will induce larger flowers 











































Ingenious 


HEMES 


LABOR-SAVING 5( 


Flower-pots in Jardinieres 


4 tee upper portion of a 

tood up several inches 
jardiniere top, with the result 
ug! brick red of the 
ot the jardimers | 
portion of the pot 


flower! pot 
above the 
that the 
pot killed the beauty 
painted the upper 
with an enamel which 
harmonized with the decoration of the 
jardiniere, of which it seemed really a 
continuation Mm oe ek 


To Prevent Worms in Dried Fruit 


S ' N-DRIED fruit ts 
tested with 


wort 


likely to be in- 
which hatch out 
in the winter or spring, the eggs having 
been laid in the fruit while drying. These 
eggs may be destroyed by heating to a 
temperature of 140 degrees, or higher, 
but where heated in the oven one is apt 
to forget them and thus lose some of the 
fruit by burning or scorching. A better 
way is to dip the sack of fruit into a 
vessel of boiling water, letting it remain 
half a minute. The fruit will not be wet 
to any great extent, and as this should 
be done im the late fall or winter, it may 
be spread out and dried for a day with- 
out fear of flies, then put back into the 
sack. No worms will hatch in fruit so 
treated MH. F.G 


Clogged Gas Pipes 


Lik blaze from an open gas jet in the 
kitchen had dwindled to a mere 
speck of light, the flame being no larger 
than a thumb nail, and manifestly inade- 
quate for lighting purposes When the 
man came to read the meter | called his 
attention to it, asking what was wrong. 
“Nothing but the goose neck,” he replied ; 
“it’s probably filled up.” With a small 
wrench he removed the tip, thumb-screw, 
burner and all, then hit the “goose neck”’ 
a few sharp raps at the back. To my 
surprise about a tablespoonful of rust or 
soot flakes fell out. When no more came 
he screwed the tip on again, lighted the 
jet and the flame was as large and bright 
as ever 
Since then I have been able to repair 
any burner having a “goose neck” or hori 
zontal lower tube. One has only to un 
screw the tip, knock the dirt out and 
screw tip on again as quickly as may be. 
Some gas will escape, but not enough to 
do harm tf one works swiftly. Or, if 
you know how, you can first turn off the 
gas back of the meter. M. E. S. H, 


Watering Single Plants and Shrubs 


ATERING as is usually undertaken 

with a hose is unsatisfactory and 
surprisingly ineffective. To be of any real 
service it must be continued daily while 
the dry weather lasts if it is to be any- 


thing more 
to the plants 
with 


than a serious disadvantage 
\ thorough wetting down 
a hose, even when the surface be- 
mes mud, does not go into the ground 
very deeply. Usually the water penetrates 
less than two inche Its use appears to 
be largely in preventing evaporation from 
below. Even when continued regularly, 
the surface of the ground is baked as the 
sun gets warm and plants feel the full 
efiect of the drought. Another disadvan- 
tage is that the surface moisture coaxes 
the roots to tle surface, as it were, and 
so they are injured as the ground dries. 

To avoid some of the evils of surface 
watering, and not having time to water 
the garden daily, the author tried some 
experiments, first upon a big castor oil 
plant. With a crowbar a two-inch hole 
was made alongside the plant, about 18 
inches deep. Water was poured into the 
hole until it remained full for four or five 
minutes. Then the hole was covered with 
a stone and no further attention was paid 
to it for two or three days. Then the wa- 
ter treatment was renewed. So at inter- 
vals throughout the season the plant had 
its doses of water. It responded vigor- 
ously to the treatment and did not seem 
to mind the dry summer. 

The next spring when the tomatoes 
were set out, a more substantial method 
was employed. By the side of each plant 
a 7- or 8-inch flower-pot was sunk in the 
soil. This was covered with its saucer; 
the hole in the bottom of the pot was left 
open. When dry weather came the flower- 
pots were filled with water The watering 
was of course repeated several times until 
the flower-px its stood full for a few min- 
utes. Then the saucers were replaced and 
the watering for a day or two was finished. 

Instead of flower pots old tin cans were 
afterward used, and a stone laid on top 
of them for a cover. Three or four holes, 
of course, have to be punched in the bot- 
tom. 

This method of underground watering 
has great advantages when single valuable 
plants are to be protected from dry 
weather W. E. PAarrripc! 


Fertilizer from the Druggist’s 


EOPLE living in small towns some- 
times find it difficult to obtain proper 
fertilizers for house plants. Barnyard 
fertilizers are not always obtainable, while 
bone meal is seldom to be purchased in 
country stores An excellent fertilizer 
and tonic may be procured at any drug 
store, the quality being vouched for by 
the government's New York Experiment 
Station. The ingredients are 4% pound of 
nitrate of soda, % pound phosphate of 
soda and 4 pound of sulphate of potash. 
Pulverize and mix thoroughly, and when 
required for use dissolve one tablespoon- 
ful in one gallon of hot, soft water. Al- 
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Devices 


AND SHORT CUTS IN 


AND IN THE GARDEN 
low one cupful (cold) to each six-inch 
pot; more in proportion to larger pots. 
Use once a week. M. &.:S. HH. 


Ants on House Plants 


lf you would rid flower-pots from ants 
put some small pieces of camphor about 
on the soil, and the ants will soon scatter 
away not to return in a hurry. Of course 
when watering the camphor must be re- 
moved. 


Making Porous Jardinieres 
; Watertight 


lilé most artistic jardiniere may 
sometimes prove an_ undesirable 
possession, being so porous that moisture 
from the plant strikes through, ruining 
the finish of table or tabouret. To pre- 
vent this close the pores of the jardiniere 
by varnishing the entire inside, and the 
outside bottom as well. Give two or 
three coats, drying thogoughly before the 
next is applied. M, E. S. H. 


To Produce Variegated Roses 


EARS and years ago my _ grand- 

mother had a rose-bush in her yard 

that was the wonder of the whole city, 

because of its yellow, red and white roses. 

Sometimes a flower would be striped, 

sometimes spotted, sometimes one color 
would predominate, then another. 

This result was obtained by braiding 
together the roots of three varieties in 
these colors and planting them as one 
bush. This was done in the fall so that 
the roots could be well grown together be- 
fore blooming time. L. McC. 


Plumbing Faucet Washers 


HE washers on our wash-tub faucets 
were held on by small nuts which, 
of course, allowed a new washer to be 
put on when necessary. But in time the 
threads wore down so that the nuts would 
no longer hold the washers. Our plumber 
said the only remedy was new faucets, 
but as it would have required a large ex- 
penditure, both for labor and the cost of 
the faucets themselves, I asked him to cut 
a new thread, and to use a slightly smaller 
die than the one by which the threads were 
originally cut, and new nuts to fit. He 
did so and the faucets are doing service 
and will continue to do so for many years 
to come, as the new thread is as good a 
one as they had when new. 

There seems to be no reason why, in 
case the washers are held on (as is some- 
times the case with certain makes) with 
a screw, if the thread wears down so 
much that the screw will no longer hold, a 
slightly larger hole cannot be drilled, a 
new thread cut and a slightly larger screw 
used instead. c =. &. 
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What the Kewanee 
System Means to the 


How The Kewanee 
Differs from Others 


If you want a water supply 
system for your country home, or 
for any building or institution, 
learn what the Kewanee System 
means to you. 


No matter how little you may 
know about water supply equip- 
ment, you can have just as good 


of inferior equipment for the Kewanee System, 
look for the trade-mark KEWANEE on the tank and 
the name KEWANEE on the p ing machi * 


and a Kewanee Purnping Unit, installed according to 
the prints and instructions furnished by the Kewanee 
Water Supply Co. 


on a similar principle is not a Kewanee System. 

















In order to protect yourself from the substitution 





v s - 
A Kewanee System consists of a Kewanee Tank 


The combination of a tank with a pump to work 


This information is for your protection. 


a plant as if you were an expert and experienced hydraulic engineer. 


Kewanee Systems are designed 
by men who know how— experienced 
practical enginéers who have solved 
thousands of water supply problems. 
Avoid plants designed by inexperi- 
enced people who want to experi- 
ment on you, 

Kewanee Systems are made by 
us. They are not the assembled pro- 
duct of a half dozen different manu- 
facturers. We furnish the complete 
system and we are responsible for 
all—every part of it. 

There is a Kewanee System for 
every kind of building or institution. 
We do not try to make one or two 
styles fit all places. Every problem 
is solved separately—every plant 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells the Kewanee story. 


guaranteed to work successfully 
under the conditions for which it is 
recommended. 


Kewanee tanks—the high stan- 
dard for quality in pneumatic tanks. 
Kewanee Pumping Machinery—the 
only complete line of pumping ma- 
chinery built for the exacting require- 
ments of air pressure service. Inferior 
tanks and pumping outfits are made 
to sell, but they must necessarily 
provide inferior service and be more 
costly in the long run. 

Kewanee Systems are easy to in- 
stall and easy to operate. All the 
expert part of the work is done at 
our end—not yours. Kewanee 
Systems are inexperience-proof. 


Let us show you what 


we have done for others and what we can do for you. Ask for catalog No. 44. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIL. 


1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


























147-151 Baxter Street 


A Butler’s Pantry Door 


should swing both ways; should close gently and 
without noise and stop at once at the centre 
without vibrating. Theonly way to accomplish 
this is to use the ““‘BARDS 
HINGE. It goes in the floor under the door 
and there are no ugly projections on the door. 


”” CHECKING 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY 
New York City 
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Country Homes of the Western 
Plains 


(Continued from page 233) 


in those days each item of what is now 
decoration was then a living vital imple- 
ment in the life within that house. Does 
my lady of to-day boil the water and 
turn the roast over. this fire on this crane 
and roasting spit? Does she grind her 
flour in this mortar, does she warm the 
beds with this warming-pan, and does the 
lord of this manor keep his rifle clean and 
his flint sharp and ready with powder 
and ball to repel the prowling savage who 
threatens the integrity of his scalp’? | 
doubt it. Hidden away in the basement 
is probably a furnace; in the kitchen a 
gas stove and a sink, with hot and cold 
water; the grocer delivers the flour al- 
ready ground, and the policeman takes 
care of the prowling redskins. This room 
then is a museum — not the living-room 
of a family of to-day. There is no trace 
here of the individuality of the present 
occupants; this room bears the imprint 
of the life of people long dead and gone, 
and no other. And why should the pres- 
ent lady of this house be denied her ex- 
pression in her home? Because, gentle 
reader, she does not belong in the Col- 
onial picture; she is of to-day, and her 
living-room is of another day. This is 
art for art’s sake with a vengeance, and 
it is just stage-setting, not architecture. 

If you will look into any of the beau- 
tiful old creations of the historic styles 
or periods, you will find that the sweet 
and human qualities we now admire are 
entirely due to a faithful and free inter- 
pretation of their needs and environment. 
We in our work to-day are ignoring this 
great principle which is the life of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Wallis says, “I can think of no 
other style for a house.” Is he, then, to 
search only his memory? Every creative 
artist is something of a prophet, a pio- 
neer. Is it not reasonable, then, for him 
to search also his conciousness of the 
present and the future? The grape-arbor, 
the formal garden, the water pool with 
the green frog, the dainty napery, cut- 
glass and old silverware, so much admired 
by Mr. Wallis and by all of us, are not 
the exclusive accessories of a Colonial 
house. But I do not argue against the 
Colonial style or against any style, but 
only for the honest method of design that 
produced those styles and which, if prac- 
ticed to-day, would produce something 
different but just as good and certaialy) 
vastly closer to us and to our needs. The 
influence of beautiful things and a beau- 
tiful home on people, and especially upon 
children brought up amid such surround- 
ings, is of incalculable benefit, but it is 
important that this influence be founded 
upon a sound and logical base. The sham 
and the make-believe in architecture do 
not furnish such a base. Good traditions 
are excellent, but are the generations to 
come to have nothing vital of ours to 
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remember with gratitude excepting the 
wonderful machines which we have in- 
vented and disdained to use in our arts? 
The truth is that our civilization grows 
more and more definite by increasingly 
great strides, until the call for an artistic 
expression of it becomes imperative. We 
are no longer content with the plan or 
domestic arrangements of the Colonial 
house; we have outgrown it. Our list of 
building materials is vastly richer, our 
machinery for working materials is mar- 
velously capable of newer and better uses 
than the imitation of handwork to which 
we now endeavor to restrict them. We 
have changed and improved our manner 
of heating and lighting our houses. Ev- 
ery sanitary arrangement has undergone 
change and development. Indeed, our 
entire life to-day is so radically different 
from the life of the Colonial builders that 
it would be strange indeed if their houses 
could in any way satisfy us except super- 
ficially for their prettiness, their scenery 
value. 

What else is there then? Certainly 
nothing ready-made or easily made; noti- 
ing more than a right method of working. 
Any skilful architect knows when he is 
violating the style traditions. It becomes 
his duty now to violate them more radi- 
cally, to examine more critically modern 
needs, and to interpret them in terms of 
his art. I am unwilling to believe that 
this is a great stumbling block. Our 
painters, sculptors, musicians, writers and 
actors have passed it long ago. Archi- 
tecture is the only one of the arts which 


is still struggling to escape from the 
Classic period. 


The Season’s Furniture 


(Continued from page 227) 
hand - painting. The designs vary, but 
flowers form the motif of all, and dainty 
garlands and wreaths are sprinkled here 
and there, their delicate coloring and ar- 
rangement in harmony with the color and 
design of the pieces. There are few 
double beds, except the mahogany four- 
posters, and most of the twin beds are 
very light in construction with head and 
footboard of cane set in wood frame. 
The Colonial styles are of course heavy 
and of mahogany. 

" Dressing-tables are low and _ broad, 
and the triple mirrors which allow my 
lady to see her back without moving or 
using a hand-glass, are often made en- 
tirely separate from the bureau, and in- 
tended for hanging on the wall above or 
standing on a table. The side glasses 
usually move laterally and the center glass 
is swung as usual. With a bed having 
cane headboard and footboard panels, of 
course the chairs are cane seated, with 
the same beautiful flower designs painted 
on the frames. Occasionally an all-over 
design of a single flower is seen, which 
entails more hand-work and is more 
expensive. 

Conventional stencil designs in color 





/ / Sugar Wafers 


The success of any dessert is doubly assured 
if served with dainty NABISCO SUGAR 
WAFERS. A flavor to accord with any 


beverage, fruit or ice. 









In ten cent tins. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—another unique dessert confec- 
tion. Nabisco goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Do You Know What A PLEASURE A GREENHOUSE Is? 


A place where you can cut your own 
violets and roses. Pick out~ [-season 
peaches and grapes—a veritable indoor gar- 
den, just at the time you appreciate. the 
flowers and fruit the most. 

We can give you prompt and satisfactory 
information on the cost of a greenhouse. 

Our cirenlar will help you in making a 
selection. Send for it. 


Hitchings 
1170 Broadway 
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EVERY ROOM 


The 


WOOD MANTEL 


should have its own individuality. 





as a central feature gives character 
to the apartment; furnishes as well 
as finishes. Here, for example, is 
one that combines chimney piece 
with cupboards for books or china, 
suitable for living or dining room. 
Ideas for every room in the house 
are contained in an illustrated book- 
let : 


“Why Wood Mantels?” 


that we'd be glad to send to every 
one who owns a house, or intends 
to build or decorate. 


Address 


WOOD MANTEL MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


H. T. Bennett, Secretary 


Room 1225 STATE LIFE BUILDING 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No. 2, Bullt In California and lowa—Cost $2800 

Our Handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colo- 
nial, English timbered and Concrete houses for 1910 shows inte- 
riors, exteriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging 
from 91,000 vo $10,000 These designs are photos of structures 
we have built throughout the country —not theoretical pen pic- 
tures )Special specifications and details of construction made to 
sultanyclimate. Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. 











GROW BROS . Architects, 917 Security Bank Bidg Coder Rapids lowe 





or in subdued wood tones are also found 
on the stained furniture. Eight hundred 
dollars is the price for these sets in some 
of the stores. It is also possible to buy 
the plain enameled pieces and have the 
decorating done to order. 

Beds during the early part of the 
Eighteenth Century were always four- 
posters, and a fine variety is now to. be 
found carrying out the old ideas. Very 
elaborately curtained they used to be, and 
the embroideries made for bed-hangings 
represented many years of patient work. 
Double four-posters are made nowadays, 
but the twin beds, both plain and with 
elaborate carvings, are more in demand, 
and with bow canopy and valance are 
most inviting. The vogue of the brass 
bed is decidedly on the wane. 

There are rush chair seats in the 
enameled sets and in the mahogany as 
well. In many dainty new rooms wood 
mantels to match the furniture style are 
being made, and are decorated by hand 
with the same flowery designs that adorn 
the furniture. Separate hand-painted 
and stenciled rockers, large and roomy, 
are as low as twenty-eight dollars, while 
small side chairs are shown for ten 
dollars. 

\n exquisite white mahogany bed- 
room set, hand-painted in graceful flower 
designs, modeled on the genuine Adam 
lines, is worth nine hundred and fifteen 


— 


dollars; while a white mahogany desk 
alone, hand-painted, is procurable for 


three hundred and ninety dollars. 

The Eighteenth Century was so full of 
furniture suggestions, which have been 
brought to our Twentieth Century eyes, 
that the purchase of new furniture is 
quite a task, one’s desires so often being 
led astray by the beauty of other designs 
when a decision is practically already 
made. 


Flowers Indoors Throughout the 
Winter 


(Continued from page 219) 


in the warmest spot you have (it may be 
quite dark), and be sure to water fre- 
quently, removing to the light as the flow- 
ers appear. If they have been planted in 
a small box, this may now be covered 
with rough birch-bark. 

\nother flower that should be better 
known is the Gladiolus, which during the 
last few years has been wonderfully im- 
proved. America and May are two of the 
best varieties for forcing. 

If you have no way of preparing your 
own soil, get some from a florist. If that 
is too much trouble, remember that Hya- 
cinths, and some of the Lilies, like the 
Chinese Sacred Lily, may be grown in 
water alone, using a bulb-glass, or peb- 
bles to keep the bulb itself nearly out of 
the water. But this method, while easier, 
will not give as good results as the real 
one. Be sure to buy and try a few bulbs 
this fall, so you will have bloom indoors 
when it will be most appreciated. 
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MILLS WATER 
TUBE BOILERS 











No. 24 Mills Water Tube Steam Boiler 


HIS make of boiler 

is endorsed by lead- 
ing heating engineers as 
the refinement of boiler 
making. 

A trial will demon- 
strate its economy. 

Fire Tube surface 
greater, Grate area less, 
larger Combustion Cham- 
bers than ordinary Sec- 
tional makes is the reason. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS and RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 


1225 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















RIFE Hydraulic Rams 


Require no attention nor expense. Operate continuously. 


Complete installation for supplying Dwelling Houses 
Greenhouses, Lawns, Fountains and Gardens. 


Operate under a fall of 18 inches 
to 50 feet, raising water 30 feet for 
each foot of fall. Develops 80 per cent 
efficiency. Installed with pneumat- 
ic tanks where overhead tanks are 
objectionable. 

We have plants for towns, for- 
mal gardens, railroad tanks and 
for irrigation. 





CATALOGUES AND 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


RIFE PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


2502 Trinity Bldg., New York, U. S. A 
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A New 








PX 


W eather 
Strip 





AKES pos- 
sible what 


you have always 


wanted and never could get—an air-tight 
and easy-sliding window. The 


Higgin All-Metal 
Weather Strip 


fits into the sash—vwo/ against it. 
metal projection ‘‘A’’ dovetails into the metal-lined 
opening ‘‘B’’ all around the sash. No matter how 
the window frame and sash may change from warp- 
ing or shrinking, the weather strip must remain 
air-tight and dust-proof. Can't wear through like 
others because the edge of ‘‘A’’ 
bottom of ‘‘B.’’ 





Window never sticks because ‘‘A’’ and “‘B’’ are 
different metals—‘‘A’’ zinc, ‘‘B’’ bronze. No fric- 
tion as between pieces of the same metal. Then 
the sash slides against the rounded metal part ‘*X”’ 
—not in a tight angle of wood. 


Where the sashes meet, the piece of spring 


bronze ‘‘C’’ makes their contact air-tight. 


Offices in all large cities. Measurements taken, weather 


strip delivered and fitted anywhere. Write for circular. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 


508-530 Washington Avenue 





Higgin All-Metal Screens—Steel or copper 
Metal chan- 


frames. Solid bronze wire netting. 


nels. Fitted anywhere. Catalog free. 








The wedge-like 


does not touch the 


NEWPORT, KY. 











Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof 
Batchelor, of Cornell University. 


Gardeners who understand up to- 
date methods and practise are in de 
mand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden- 
ing is indispensable to those who 
would have the pleasantest homes. 





Prof. Craig. 


250 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 























What the Period Styles Really Are 
(Continued from page 212) 


orate over-mantles. The whole air of 
furnishing and decoration changed to one 
of greater lightness and brilliancy. The 
ideal was that everything, no matter how 
small, must be beautiful, and we find the 
most exquisite workmanship lavished on 
window-locks and door-knobs. 

One of the chief impressions of the 
style is that of great magnificence and 
dignity. There was always a combina- 
tion of the straight line and the curve, a 
strong feeling of balance, and a profusion 
of ornament in the way of scrolls, gar- 
lands, shells, the acanthus, anthemion, etc. 
The moldings were wide and sometimes a 
torus of laurel leaves was used. 

In the early style of Louis XIV, we 
find many trophies of war and mythologi- 
cal subjects used in the decorative 
schemes. The second style of this period 
was a softening and refining of the earlier 
one, becoming more and more delicate 
until it merged into the time of the Re- 
gency. It was during the reign of Louis 
XIV that the craze for Chinese decora- 
tion appeared. La chinoiserie it was 
called, and it has daintiness and a curious 
fascination about it, but many inappro- 
priate things were done in its name. The 
furniture of the time was firmly placed 
upon the ground, the arm-chairs had 
strong straining-rails, square or curved 
backs, scroll arms carved and partly up- 
holstered and stuffed seats and_ backs. 
The legs of chairs were usually tapering 
in form and ornamented with gilding, or 
marquetry, or richly carved, and later the 
feet ended in a carved leaf design. Some 
of the straining-rails were in the shape of 
the letter X, with an ornament at the 1n- 
tersection, and often there was a wooden 
molding below the seat in place of fringe 
Many carved and gilded chairs had gold 
fringe and braid and were covered with 
velvet, tapestry or damask. 

There were many new and elaborate 
styles of beds that came into fashion at 
this time. There was the lit d’ange, which 
had a canopy that did not extend over the 
entire bed, and had no pillars at the foot, 
the curtains were drawn back 2t the head 
and the counterpane went over the foot 
of the bed. There was the lit d’alcove, 
the lit de bout, lit clos, lit de glace, with 
a mirror framed in the ceiling, and many 
others. A lit de parade was like the great 
bed of Louis XIV at Versailles. 

Both the tall and bracket clocks 
showed this same love of ornament and 
they were carved and gilded and enriched 
with chased brass and wonderful inlay by 
Boulle. The dials also were beautifully 
designed. Consoles, tables, cabinets, etc., 
were all treated in this elaborate way. 
Many of the ceilings were painted by great 
artists, and those at Versailles, painted by 
Le Brun and others, are good examples. 

In spite of the great amount of orna- 
ment lavished on everything, there is the 
feeling of balance and symmetry and 
strength that gives dignity and beauty. 
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Say: ‘‘White Lead My House”’ 
not simply ‘‘Paint My House’’ 


HITE lead and linseed oil 

always mean paint— but 
all paint (unfortunately) is not 
white lead and oil. 

To say “‘ paint my house”’ 
is like ordering berries when 
you want strawberries. You may get 
gooseberries. 

“‘White Lead my house’’ means 
** paint it with pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil.” These two materials make 
true paint, natural paint. 

Pure white lead is the only known 
white pigment, which, when mixed with 
linseed oil, will producedurable, non- 
cracking, non-chipping paint. 

Have your house ‘‘ white-leaded ’’ 
(which means not only painted, but 
painted right). Specify “Dutch Boy 
Painter ’’ pure white lead and the purity 
of the white lead will be a certainty. 
Any tint can be secured. Ask the painter 
—he knows. 


Get our ‘* Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. gi” 
Free, Substantial helps on painting, deco- 
ration and lawn arrangement. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 























Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 

ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 

less and perfect. 1 Made in Wrought Bronze 
and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 
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Whittall Rugs 


Are faithful reproductions of priceless Oriental 
art treasures. 


@ They are finely and carefully woven by won- 
derfully ingenious machines from the same 
materials used by the far Eastern weavers, but 
prepared with much greater care and skill. 


@ The Whittall colorings are as pleasing and 
more permanent than the Oriental originals. As 
wactical, durable and artistic floor coverings, 
hittall Rugs are superior in every respect, 

though sold at one-tenth the price. 
@ The name “WHITTALL’S” is woven on the 


back of all our rugs. Look for it carefully, It is 
your guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 





We want everyone interested in floor coverings 
to have a copy of our new book 


“Oriental Art in American Rugs” 


It contains interesting descriptions of Oriental 

a designs, with beautiful illustrations of their 
ae Whittall reproductions, and gives 
helpful ideas and suggestions for 

home decoration, It is free, 

and we will gladly 

send it on request. 


ESTABLISHED 
1880 
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Let us HELP YOU with your tho wants 
Color Scheme Dexter 
Whether vour house is hali-timbered, shingled al! over or Brothers 
rough clapboarded, it should harmonize with its surroundings as English 
well as being artistic in itself. Our mimiature stained shingles will 
enable you to decide, right on the ground, whicl: colors are best. — 
, . > . 
Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains [j ~:~ 
de more than beautify—they pretect, adding years to the life barrel. keg 
of the wood. And the colors will not fade. The secret ties in the and box. 
use of the beet English ground colors mixed in linseed and our 
own Dexter preservative oils ‘ a a 
Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. : 
115 Bread St. Reston, Mass. 
Dexter Brothers Co., hrncn om-r, 1128 Rrosdway, 8. v.4525 8 
Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating a: 


te TM. Hooker Co, 65) Washingrom Boulevart, Chiesgo. John D. & Potts, 
ts Race %:.. Philadelphia. FH. Meenald. 619 The Gllbert, Gr nd Rapids, Mich., 

Crowe Oo. Seattle, Spokane, Tecome, Wash. aod Port's 4, Ore, Carolina 
», Atlanta, Ga. Birmicgham end Montgomery, Ala, Jackson- 
ville, Pla, Charleston, & C.. New Orion « La. F & Coombs, Malifaa, N. 5 
Axe Deacons 


WILL AMBON 4&4 CROWT, ARCHITECTS, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Garden in Winter and 
Winter in the Garden 
(Continued from page 215) 

An evergreen winter garden, enclosed 
with a hedge so high that winter is shut 
out, is something which every all-the- 
year-round home should boast, for the 
encouragement which it will give to out- 
door life. This is, of course, somewhat 
apart from the subject under considera- 
tion, but I feel that it should be men- 
tioned, because we are dealing with winter 
in the garden. Where there is space to 
set apart such a spot, even though it is 
very tiny, it ought to be done. Surround 
the evergreen shelter hedge—which need 
not be trimmed, by the way, unless one 
prefers, but may grow unrestrained—with 
an outer sheltering planting of deciduous 
native trees mingled with evergreens. 
Have its “walls” run north and south so 
that all the sun’s warmth may pour down 
unobstructed, into it; and furnish it with 
some simple rustic or stone seats or 
benches, and a table—then get into the 
habit of loitering there an hour daily, 
during the sunniest time of day. 

All plants have a winter beauty quite 
as distinctly their own as the flowers 
which they bear in summer; observation 
alone will teach it—for it is brought out 
or obscured very often by the plant’s situ- 
ation and surroundings. In developing a 
garden, aim to find out what particular 
quality each plant depends on for this 
winter charm. Learn to look at winter 
landscapes as having something positive 
to offer—and to look at plants in winter 
undress as likewise having a positive 
beauty and not the merely negative, dead- 
and-gone-to-seed aspect which long habit 
has made us associate with them. Then, 
having found this beauty, group and ar- 
range the garden to bring it out to its 
best advantage. Generally speaking, a 
group that is good in summer will be good 
in winter; but this may not be the case if 
the work is highly artificial. 

The final test, however, of garden and 
gardener is the test of winter. Good work 
will be good in winter, with no unsightly 
winter armament on delicate interlopers 
to disfigure the picture—for that is the 
last word in gardening, whether it is 
realistic or formal; it builds a picture. 
Whether it is a picture that lies under a 
mantle of snow, or under the staid brown 
of autumn—or under the radiant green 
of young spring, should not matter; the 
picture quality must be there. If it is, no 
season can take it away. 








Fall-Sown Sweet Peas 


EPTH of root-growth is the most 
important factor in growing Sweet 
Peas successfully. By planting the seed 
in the fall, the roots will have more time 
to develop, with a probability of better 
plants next year. Sow the seeds in Octo- 
ber if the soil is a strong loam; in No- 
vember where the soil is a warm, sandy 
one. 
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A United Nation 




















MARBLE ORNAMENTS 


for Garden and Interior Decoration. Imported 
from our Studio at Pietrasanta, Italy. Con- 
sisting of tables, benches, vases, fountains, stat- 
uary, mantel-pieces, etc. 

e are able to execute any order in marble 
of a patron’s special design or our own with- 
out competition in price or workmanship. 


Millions of people 
touch elbows and 
are kept in constant 








ne pee of ay ca personal contact by the 
ARMANDO BATTELLI Bell System. 
7 West 30th Street New York City 








There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind of 
telephone service that brings 
them all together. They have 














IT IS A FACT 


that artistic planting of your property with | 


evensnemigh Brees varying needs, an _ infinite 
Shrubbery, variety, but the same Bell sys- 
Roots, Vines, 


tem and the same Bell telephone 
fits them all. 


Perennials, etc. 
increases its value and makes it more attrac- 
tive and salable. We have only the best 
trees. Write for our new catalogue. Address 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


West Chester, Chester Co., Penna. Each Bell Station, no matter where 


located, is virtually the center of the 
system, readily connected with other 
Attha> - stations, whether one or a_ thousand 
“— qe Ry, miles away. 


\ “ yd, 3 Only by such a universal system 
é can a nation be bound together. 




















“AMERICAN 


SASH PULLEYS 





OF Pred Wink ab ES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
sey bon Lo i per AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
a suited for sash cord 


SELECTION —Most varied 
possible. Plain axle, roller 


and ball bearings. A Twenty-Six Year Test 
FINISHES—AIlll standard, and on roof shingles, proving the wonderful wood-preserving properties of 


on Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


ARE you on our list? If not, ; : 
Mr. W.R: Rider, Gl . Mass., w s N , 1910: 
why an? hen ow Sele | r ider, Gloucester, Mass., writes us March 11, 1910 


“Twenty-six years back I used your Shingle Stains. 
Department stands ready .° To-day in extending the roof these chiens had to 
write you specially and sub- be removed. Not a one decayed in the entire lot, | 
mit catalogue. and the house is in a very exposed location.” 
Our stains are made of Creosote, the best wood 
preservative known, combined with the finest and 
strongest pure colors. They are beautiful, lasting, 












































Tue AMERICAN Pu..ey Co. | #| and one-half cheaper than paint. 
Mam Ormce « Wornxs Pritapetema, U.S.A. Samples on wood and catalogue sent on request. } - ; ey an . 
Chicago Branch, 124 S.Clinton St. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Agents at all Central Points " Davi , McGrath & Kiessling, Arch ts, N. Y. 
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Mr. Never-Close-the-Door 
Mr. A oS Sag a age ee 


a or Yale Door Checks 


close doors quickly and gently, firmly and silently. 


Protect your health from drafts, your nerves 
from odors and noises. 


No more doors carelessly left open by Mr. 
Never-Close-the-door. 

No more doors idly banged by Mr. Always- 
Slam-the-door, or by old-fashioned spring hinges. 

No more double swing doors with their flip, 
flap, flopping. 

We make door closing devices that control 
all these things in the best way. Thirty thousand 
hardware dealers can supply them. 

Blount Door Checks: Close ordinary doors gently, 
quickly, firmly, you only hear the click of the latch, 

Blount Holder-Checks: Like ordinary Blount Checks, 
but hold the door open when you wish, 

Yale Double-Acting Door Checks: For double 
swing doors. 

Yale Checking Floor Hinges: A Combination Check, 

Spring and Hinge applied under the floor. 

Ask your hardware dealer for the Blount or Yale Door Checks for your doors. 


The prices vary for different types and sizes, from $3 .«« upward. Send your name 
for an interesting illustrated story called ‘The Peace Makers.” Free of course. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 9 Murray Street, New York 
Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Works: 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, London, Paris, Hamburg 


Stamford, Conn, 











Highlands Nursery & Salem Branch Nursery 


1,000 ft. elevation in the Carolina Mountains) 


The largest collection of Hardy American Plants in the world. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and ‘Andromedas for August and September 
Planting give splendid results the following spring. 


Our “ried native species are the best and the only absolutely hardy ones. Write now 
for Beautifully Mlustrated Catalogue which tells how to grow these things successfully. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, owner 
Salem, Mass. 
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The roots of Sweet Peas will some- 
times go to a depth of three feet, so that 
the most thorough preparation of the soil 
is of the utmost importance. Work heavy 
soils in the fall, light soils in the spring. 
Manure heavy soils in the fall and light 
soils in the spring. 

If you want to make a specialty of 
having the finest Sweet Peas in your 
neighborhood, plant the seeds in October 
in pots set out in a coldframe, sowing five 
seeds around the edge of each six-inch 
pot. Don’t coddle the seedlings—keep the 
frames open as much as possible. 

A pane of glass over each pot will 
prevent mice from eating the seeds. Af- 
ter the seedlings appear, remove the glass 
and protect the frame from birds by cov- 
ering it, when the sash is off, with a 
wire-mesh frame. 

The best soil ‘for the pots is made up 
of three parts of sound, fibrous loam, one 
part refuse manure, one part sweet de- 
composed leaf-mould, and one-tenth part 
sharp sand. 

The mauve varieties of Sweet Peas 
have small, spotted and wrinkled seeds. 
These and the white ones are apt to rot 
in the soil if it is kept too moist or if they 
are set too deep. Use a lighter soil for 
these seeds, setting them one-quarter of 
an inch under a covering of sand. For 
the brown and black seeds increase the 
depth to from one-half to an inch, cov- 
ering with fine soil. 

Set out these pot-grown plants in 
April, using every care not to injure the 
roots. Allow the soil in the pots to be- 
come fairly dry, when the separation of 
neighboring plants will be easier. Water 
the ground where these are to be set in 
advance, and afterwards as well, to settle 
the soil about the roots. 

Nearly all amateurs who grow Sweet 
Peas crowd them too closely together. 
Plants having three stems should be set 
in a space of fifteen to eighteen inches. 
If the plants are to be set in parallel lines 
let these lines run northeast and south- 
west if possible, not due north and south, 
and have six feet of space between the 
rows. 

Place the supports, whether of brush 
or wire-mesh, in position before the plants 
are four inches high. Wire-mesh is per- 
haps the best all-around support, and if 
taken up in the fall may be used repeat- 
edly. If brush is used set the branches 
so that the tops are more spreading than 
the bases. 

In watering Sweet Peas rain water is 
far better than that which comes from 
the supply pipes and is too frequently 
hard. Delay watering until the soil is 
becoming really dry; then give the plants 
enough water to moisten the soil to a 
depth of three feet, three to: five gallons 
to a square yard. Do not water again 
until the soil has almost dried out com- 
pletely. 

Assist the plants when they are in full 
bud with liquid manure, given when the 
soil is moist and in the same quantity as 


watering. Water between two doses of 
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| Individual Libraries [7 





One of the many advantages of [J 
] GlobeWernicke Bookcases is the creating ff 
of individual libraries in any room, en- 

] abling each to have his or her books 

id where they are instantly accessible. 


He Stencil No. 39 
Globe “Wernicke Sections can easily be 9 


Your guest-room and your bath-room may be made just as 
attractive as those shown in color in the Sherwin- Williams’ 


Cottage Bungalow Portfolio, which is sent free on request. 


[De ec . . GET THIS PORTFOLIO AND MAKE 
ERY few people have any adequate idea of YOUR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, TOO 
the beautiful and durable effects that can be a 7 It has pictures in 


ere 

Fie : 7 : | a || color of each separate 

“We + & produced simply and inexpensively by the =. S sasun dindiier ts Uae 

Sy : 7 : snte. varnishes sins. etc._ins | shown on this page 

O C- ernic hd ky use of the right paints, varnishes, stains, etc., in and ; ow oS 
¥ 


rearranged to meet the requirements 
of different rooms in the same home, 
or in the event of moving to a new 
house or apartment—a feature entirely 
lacking in the solid or built-in bookcase. 


a 








ee; 

Pog? " , . | . . 

e £ about the home. For your information we have | : ), Each one is accompa- 
af * Fa: - es . - » nied byspecifications 
. astic rt) cases a, prepared this special Portfolio of ten color plates es | for painting or other- 
aH oF which illustrate a complete plan of decoration adapt- c= =~ cs wie pte tg Ad 
})] are fully described in our new 1911 catalogue, [7 able to the average house. Complete specifications and woodwork, and definite suggestions for 
te a 


which contains many practical suggestions for curtains, hangings, rugs and furniture. The out- 





wi , : ; ‘ are given to produce the effects shown, not only for side sugvestions include o pomeiin 

BF] Siover decorative eftacts and tlle m detail the ug] | 876 given to produ ~raagedahe taney hoo — 5 SI pS 
Hal many points of Globe-Wernicke superiority. [iy the finishing of the walls, ceiling, woodwork, floors, ot cattle nian dedatte camotiens ta ee 
¥ The coupon below will secure you a copy. a etc., but also suggestions for the curtains and drap- __ fying the grounds, ai 





“The World’s Best Books” is avaluableguide [9 





+ in selecting a library, and contains authentic [om eries, the rugs and furniture. A STENCIL BOOK FREE 
4 . A " et ae , ‘ , vo . j i i ion ; ‘ * 
)] lists prepared by prominent literary authorities, f You can adapt any or all of the color combinations in our Stenciling is an inexacn Slon ils 


“Those who love books will find this Cottage Bungalow or our Decorative Department will pre- sive and simple method of 


ee 
ig 
Seats 


volume of genuine service, and its 





= — oi : * decorating flat walls, cur 
4 eslections made on @ bread basis of pare spec ial suggestions upon receipt of blue prints, draw Slee. deameaite. onal tan 
wisdom.” — Buffalo News. ings or descriptions of your home or other buildings. ings. Our stencil book, sent . 
We A copy will be mailed free with 1911 If you are interested in home decoration, by all means we a at aha ep - ae 
pe Sae’, 7 , . . . stenc =.) Ss cost, 
cd pan A a aes who returns the send for this Portfolio today. Sent free on request. and tells how to use them. . 








The Globe “Wernicke Ca, 
Dept. HG 
Cincinnati, 


U.S.A. 






Wernicke Co., 
Dept. HG , Cincinnati,U. S. A 


Please send me*‘The World’: 
Best Books,’’also your 1911 catalog 






SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PaInTs €VARNISHES 


City... State.......0. Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 627 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland O. 


My library contains vols 
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PALISADES—POPULAR— PERENNIALS 


To Grow Hardy Perennials and| A Palisade Hardy Border 


Old Fashioned Flowers Successfully: | ,,,; perfect picture in your garden to last for years 


e the result if you allow us now to plan a 
scheme, whether of contrasts or of harmonies, to be 
carried out this Fall. 

Our “Artistic” Border, 100 ft. by 3 ft., costs $25.00 
only. 


. They should be planted in September and October, 
like Spring flowering bulbs. 
fhey make roots during Fall and Winter, establish- 








ing themselves for Spring and Summer blooming. . Consider what is “saved” by this system, and what 

Hardy Perennials our specialty. We grow thirty is gained in true beauty, 
acres. Get our net wholesale prices with all neces- : 
sary cultural directions and largest list of Novelties, Visitors always welcome at our Nurseries, ¥ here they can make selec 
for the asking. tions from more that a thousand varieties of Hardy Plants. 

> 
PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc., Perennial Growers 
. 

Telephone 200 Piermont Sparkill, N. Y. 




















In writing to advertisers please mention House ann Garnen. 
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Funts Fine Furnirure 


So Perfect and So Peerless 




















REMODELLING AND REFURNISHING 


in many homes uncomfortable conditions and unattractive rooms are accepted year after 
year until some woman with seemingly magic hand works wonders by simply discarding a few 
old pieces of F. miture, some faded draperies, and introducing modern things “worth while.” 


To do this need not mean an extravagant expenditure. 
ties been se great for the householder of limited means, 
within the reach of all. 


Never have artistic possibilli- 
An artistic home today lies 


Let us figure the exact cost in your case. 
be consulted without obligations. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 West 23"Sr. 


Our decorative department and artists may 


24-28 West 24" St. 
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iiinstvating Aew easily the imperial Fieer is lava 


THE IMPERIAL FLOOR is made of newly discovered mineral composition, which makes it absolutely germ- 
prool, fire-proof, water-proof, and practically wear-proof. It can be laid over any old or new floor without expensive 


preparation and presents a smooth, warm, pe py es nm without cracks or crevices to collect dirt or germs. 
ic 


The ideal flooring for private houses and pu uildings. Our booklet and samples free. 
THE IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., Mill & Furnace Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GarveEN. 








liquid manure. Nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, in a solution of one 
ounce to a gallon of water, will do well 
for an alternate feeding and will increase 
the richness of color of the leaves and 
flowers. Nitrate of potash in a solution 
of one-half ounce to one gallon of water 
is better than either. Apply three gallons 
to the square yard. 

After the plants begin to show signs 
of reaching the end of their blooming 
period a new lease of life can frequently 
be given them by cutting them down to 
within three feet of the ground. A later 
growth will be induced if the plants have 
been well nourished earlier in the season, 
giving almost as large flowers as before. 

JARED STUYVESAN’ 


Plant Perennials Now 
(Continued from page 207) 


stretched on a frame to shed water, and 
this reinforced with a rough covering of 
boards in severe weather, is all that is 
required. 

In such a frame all perennials which 
transplant easily may be started any time 
after the seeds ripen—from the fifteenth 
of August on. I always like to sow my 
Pansy seed on that date if possible; this 
gives them time to make sufficient growth 
to be ready for transplanting into the open 
ground as soon as it can be worked in 
the spring. 

The seed should be planted in shallow 
drills, scattering them as thinly as pos- 
sible. If the planting is done early there 
will be opportunity for transplanting a 
portion of them into fresh rows before 
cold weather begins. Those that may be 
started in this way are: Aquilegias, Eng- 
lish Daisies, Shasta Daisies, Delphiniums, 
Pansies, Foxgloves, Antirrhinums, Can- 
terbury Bells, Perennial Phlox, the seeds 
of the various hardy grasses, Gaillardias. 
Hollyhocks, Larkspurs, Forget-me-nots, 
Sweet-Williams, Lobelias, Lupins, Lych- 
nis, Hibiscus and the like. A coldframe, 
three feet by six, will accommodate 
enough seeds to plant a large, old-fash- 
ioned garden of hardy perennials. 

Where it is desired to plant in the 
open ground such things as will not bear 
transplanting, like Poppies, Sweet Alys- 
sum and the like, the ground should be 
properly prepared. Poppies, especially of 
the fine perennial variety, should be sown 
where they are to remain and where there 
will be no danger of their being disturbed 
in the spring until their character is fully 
established. The seed of the Poppy is so 
fine that it does not need covering—merely 
press it into the soil with a piece of board. 
If the season is dry some protection 
should be afforded the seed-bed in the 
form of lawn clippings, evergreen twigs 
or a piece of straw matting. 

Seeds sown among other perennials, 
where they receive shade and protection, 
are apt to germinate more freely than in 
exposed situations. Such fine seed as 
Poppies, Larkspur, Foxgloves and the 
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The Cigaret 
you can 
smoke all 
day without 
a trace of 
“nerves — 
because it’s just 
pure, clean, sweet 


tobaccos, blended by 


artists. Prove it. 


MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


15 cents and a quarter 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


Jhattarof gf - Baclrw 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 


















HIGH TIME 
TO 
PLANT BULBS 


Those marked 
* will flower for Thanks- 
giving and Xmas. The 
others all through winter 
—can also be planted out- 


doors. 





12 100 
* Early Roman Hyacinth, white, rose or blue. $ .05 $ .50 $4.50 
* Narcissus, Paper White........ Sulcanealnasion ae 25 62.50 
* Narcissus, Chinese Sacred.. ‘ates oon a ae - 
* Narcissus, Golden Early Trumpet eta eed 03 3% 2.50 
Crocus, any color, 1,000, $3.50 datieetaadauide — .10 .50 
Daffodils, Double Van Sion......... j a i Oe ae 
Single or Double Tulips, any color, 1,000, $15.00. .03 30 2.00 
Poet’s Narcissus, 1,000, $7.00......2......... ~né. ae ee ae 
Dutch Hyacinth, extra large, named.. - WW 10 7.0 


a Price includes delivery. 

With every order amounting to one dollar we send a bulb 
of our ‘Byzantine Wonder Lily,” which flowers without WATER 
OR SOIL, or one bulb LiL. Candidum. 

Address, Hi. H. Berger 2 Co., 70 Warren St., New York. 








Section of Wainscot in Plain and Decorative Rookwood Faience Tiles 


4 The soft matt textures of the Rookwood 
Glazes offer effects quite unique. 
The Rookwood Pottery Company 
Cincinnati 


Eastern Office, N 1 Madison Atenue, New York 








New Idea in Vacuum CI 


HERE are many vacuum 
I cleaning machines on the mar- 
ket. They are all alike in prin- 
ciple except the Regina. That's 
different. Don’t confuse it with 
ordinary vacuum machines having 
only single suction power. 
Regina Cleaners have two suc- 
tion compartments. One fills itself 
while the other empties 
itself. This givesconstant, 
unremitting suction. 
There is no loss of power, as ; 
no waiting period between puffs of the bellows. The suction draft 
is a continuous, unbroken stream. 


_, PNEUMATIC 
~ CLEANERS 


are sold by dealers under a positive guar- 
antee. They are made in our own factory 
gy by the same highly skilled workmen who 
make Regina music boxes. They come 

in different models operated either by hand 
or electric power. All models embody the 
DOUBLE PUMP construction. Mechanic- 
\\ ally perfect; the easiest operated and most 
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satisfactory of all cleaning machines. 


EXAMINE THE REGINA 


at your local dealers. Note its unusual ease of operation and 
the wonderful advantage of the double suction power. If 
not for sale in your locality write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Do not be induced to purchase an inferior 
machine. The Regina ts a perfect operating machine guaran- 
teed by the makers of the world renowned Regina Music Boxes, 
which have given pleasure and satisfaction in millions of 











THE REGINA 
COMPANY 


Union Sq. West 
New York 


853 McClurg Bldg 
Chicago 





















Waters, Baths, Hotels and 
RINGS Scenery nowhere equalled 
; oe Recommended for rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases. 


Complete hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Tea Room, Golf, 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
Famed for Mountain, River and Canyon Scenery 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets for side 
tnip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at offices C. & 
. Lines and connecting lines. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 





THE NEW HOMESTEAD 





RGINIA [JOT 250 fe tevatin. Open alls year 
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Greater pleasure 
and profit in 
winter gardening 
The Sunlight Double Glass 


Sash is the greatest invention 
for plant forcing, since the 


hot-bed itself. 


[he two layers of glass take the place 
of mate or boards—eliminate all the 
lrudgery of getting out in the wet, cold 
or snow to cover or uncover the plants 





How the two layers of glass 
protect the plants and 
aid growth 


— LE er wa a, 


144 Sunlight Sash in yard of M. FE. Hiett, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Amateurs Phencemenally Successful 


ee 





Last Fall we sold thousands of sash to amateur garden- 
Pr —— — _ . ers all over the United States, and hundreds are sending 
Agents Wanted. Make money selling Sunlight Sash. 
| Write for particulars. 
i aeeunanes 
a ia 
1. Our ‘ree catalogue with net prices, prepaid freight and 
Het ween the twolayers of gliaseisa “inch blanket of guaranteed delivery proposition. 
vilante to get all the light allthe time. Glass slips in and W. F. Massey, an authority on market gardening. Tells 
is held securely without putty. Easily repaired. how to make and care for hot-beds and cold-frames, and 
booklet, 4 cents in postage stamps. Write today. If book- 
° let is wanted, make a cross X in square on coupon and en- 
when they are luxuries 


P| “4 , Aas . wy second and third orders. 
Send For These Two Books 
dry, stillair. Being transparent, this layer permits the 2. A most interesting and instructive booklet by Prof. 
when and what to growin them. Price of Prof. Massey’s 
Have fresh vegetables and flowers 
close 4 cents in stamps. 


Preeh lettuce and radishes any time you want them: 
violets all winter: cabbage, cauliflower, beets, etc., to set 
out early ia the epring! tomate, pepper and sweet potato 


plants ready a6 S000 asit is warm outside Name 
Arthur Vandeanes, Pt. Marion, Pa. save i 
“Three degrees below zero. Nothing was hurt I had } 
lettuce and radishes before mont people were thinking of iAddress 
| 


piauting them. If any one wants information concerning 
Suntiaht Double Glass Sash, I will be glad to give it to 
them," 


Sunticnr Dove te Grass Sasu Co., (Inc. ) 


} 
44 E Broadway, Louisville, Ky. IN 

















OUR NEW PRINCETON DESIGN | 


of hardware for homes is made in a full 
















assortment for doors, windows, drawers and 
cabinets, Its form gives an effect of sim- 
ple elegance, aad its rounded surfaces 
display the fine finish to the best advan 
Send for Princeton booklet, or get 
Ask about hardware 


tor Craftsman,Colonial and Mission homes. 


a Ww Ww W 


P & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


tage 


it from your dealer. 












AGENTS IN ALL CITIES 
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like, must be scattered very thinly; and 
it is a very good plan to mix the seed with 
dry sand before sowing—about a cupful 
of sand to a packet of seed, and to sow 
this as thinly as possible. 

Somewhat larger seed, like Pansy seed 
or Sweet Alyssum, should be covered 
lightly with earth and this pressed well 
above it. This firming of the soil above 
or about the seed is important and must 
not be neglected. Candytuft is another 
flower which is successfully grown from 
fall-sown seed, and may be sown among 
the Tulip borders or on the edge of beds 
of hardy perennials to good advantage. 
Petunias may be scattered wherever the 
flowers are likely to be wanted, as they 
are very reliable. 

The various Nicotianas may be sown 
either in the coldframe or in the open 
ground, and will do admirably. I depend 
for my supply of these plants on self- 
sown seeds. The seed of the new crim- 
son hybrids germinate much more slowly 
than the white forms, and the plants sel- 
dom make their appearance in the open 
ground much before the middle of June. 

Canna seed may be sown in the open 
ground in the fall, covering it with an 
inch or two of earth and protecting with 
litter. Every year I find volunteer plants 
of the Canna in all sorts of unlikely places 
—the vegetable garden, flower garden, 
barnyard and hardy borders—in fact, 
there are very few plants I grow in my 
garden which do not, sooner or later, 
make voluntary offerings to my garden's 
wealth. 


Bulbs for the Herbaceous Border 


(Continued from page 209) 


vigor is to continue, and this work should 
be performed as soon as the foliage has 
ripened. In case it is not feasible to de- 
stroy the beauty of the perennials among 
which they are planted, new bulbs and 
fall planting furnish an alternative. Nar- 
cissi may also be grown for a season or 
two among shrubs, though the strong 
root-growth of the latter is an obstacle to 
complete success. 

Of the Tulips, the Darwins, the newer 
Rembrandts, the breeders and the Cot- 
tage Tulips, are best adapted to borders. 
The single early sorts and the doubles 
must be discarded each autumn and new 
bulbs secured, for these never are equal, 
after the first season, to new stock. The 
late sorts may be left in the ground for 
two or three years, but a close watch must 
be kept to note failing vigor and to re- 
plant. It 6 a discouraging fact that the 
Tulips generally are not a success in our 
climate for more than two or three sea- 
sons, yet there are so many: marvels of 
beauty among them that the perfect gar- 
den is a misnomer without them. 

The Crocuses, Snowdrops, Chino- 
doxas and Scillas are gems for edging 
the border, where they will, many of 
them, increase rapidly by bulb division or 
by self-seeding. The Grape Hyacinths 
should be similarly placed, and will make 
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FOR THE BATHROOM 


Most everybody admits the super- information on the subject. Theim- 


AW d of Advice t iority of tiles for a bathroom, just as_ portance. of tiles, the kinds to use and 
eat Vie 10 theyadmit the superiority of porcelain thecostareallfully covered. Send for 


Home Maker from an tubs and open plumbing. The fact it, or rather send forall our tile books. 
Expert House Decorator that tiles are not always used is mostly The set is free. The others are: 


fintes talc Gidilas ti eadamal «eke da due to a mistaken idea as to the cost. “-T1es on the Porch Floor” 


letters cont¢ g advice o he rior finish, , ce : ae ° rr. i 
eapeaitens and tobtebian od the Wcdeen diaaen Our booklet, ‘Tile for the Bath **Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry’ 
These 7 be 0 r lo he l and c- —~ - . ~ ’> 

im nin room,’’ will give you some valuable “*Tiles for Fireplaces 


Any questions pertaining to the above ad 


dressed to Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Decorator for Murphy Varnish Company, will 
recewe prompt attention, 


LETTER NO. 2. ( 
The Modern Small House. f: | Ll E | 
In many of the best modern small houses the 


: : 3 or — fn 1 
architectural detail of the woodwork is simple and =~ Lape nee en 
plain. Treated with the Penetrating Oil Stains R My ny) T' H E 


made by Murphy Varnish Company, the grain of 


the wood shows beautifully. 
The quaint charm of such rooms depends 











Room 2, Reeves Brulding, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


largely upon the treatment of the standing wood- 
work. Therefore one must consider carefully 
when deciding this point. Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany makes stains showing light and dark brown, 
silver and dark gray, and dull soft green, as well i ; ‘ 
as several shades of mahogany. These when 

finished with Nogloss Varnish or Transparent 
Wood Finish Interior satisfy every practical as 
well as every artistic requirement. Where built-in 
furniture is used it should be of the same wood 
and be given the same stain and finish as the 
standing woodwork of the room. 

White for sample panels showing these finishes, 
and if you decide (as you will on seeing them) to 
become a customer of the Company, you are 
entitled to the full service of the Department of 
Decoration, which includes suggestions and sam- 
ples of wall covering and drapery materials, cuts 
of fixtures, furniture and rugs. The scheme sent 
you will be made up for your house and is not a 
stock scheme. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SEND FOR 


M THIS BOK 





























MAULE’S SEEDS 0S) 059% cnown <a — 
"in, na poo WHAT A BEAUTIFUL EFFECT THIS RUSTIC TEA HOUSE 
1763 Filbert Street - - - - Philadelphia 








would create on your lawn. It will last a life time. Con- 

coo a — ron ro aan ‘ structed in sections from Red Heart Cedar with bark on, 10 
» IVES’ PATENT ft. Dia. Rustic Seats inside. Tight Roof and Raised Floor- 

ee ing. Does not include Stone Foundation. 


Special Price for September, F. O. B. New York, $300.00 
— SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


with wolid ribwand heavy bed thie will mot cup. turn or RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS, 33 Fulton St., New York 
The HB. IVES CO., New Haven. Conn., U.S.A. 


Ss page Catalogue Mailed Free.) 








EAVY BED 
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FALL PLANTING SEASON IS HERE 














(rnamertal, Deciinows, Shade and Weeping Trees, 


We make a eneclalty of MOVING LARGE TREES. 


Telephone, 79-2 





MORE THAN 600 ACRES OF CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCE 


Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet. BE s, Conifers, 
Hardy Trailing Vines, Climbers and everything for the Home Garden, including Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes. etc. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF MAPLE TREES IN AMERICA 


with a ball of earth. We have been doing this work for a 
number of years and have been most euceessful, and will gladly show results to anyone. 


We will make « planting plen of your place, selecting trees, shrubs, ete, mitable to soil and situation, and give 
you the exact cost of planting the same. Write for Catalogue D and Instruction Book 


The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Company 


Established 1848—Incorporated 1903 





New Canaan, Conn, 














Fall setting - time is here. 





4 > ae Peach, Apple Trees, Berry Bushes, Roses, California Privet — anything in 
bf the nursery line. Millions of plants and trees ready. Handsome catalogue 
a contains prices, pictures and reliable spraying chart. It’s free. Send now for it. 


os ts a ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 


‘pn " ROWE 


Order now our hardy, thrifty, Pear, 


Box Y,. MOORESTOWN, N. J. * 














MADE BETTER TO LOOK AT AND BETTER 
TO LIVE IN BY CASEMENTS ~— THE WINDOW 
WHICH OUR SIMPLE AND PERFECT NEW 
DEVICES HAVE MADE THE BEST BY FAR 
FOR THE HOME. 


THEY GIVE THE HOME LOOK. 
THEY REALLY VENTILATE. 
NO STICKING OR RATTLING. 
NO SCREEN TROUBLE 

NO CURTAIN TROUBLE. 





GET OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY, 
154 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











‘TERRA+ COTTA 
AND POTTERY FOR 
GARDEN AND« « « 
INTERIOR:DECORATION 













Transplant in a Galloway Terra Cotta flower 
pot and add to the decorative value of your 
plants in tne house 

ality of material and beauty of design charac 
atensive llection of Vases and Terr, 

Cotta Furniture for garden and in-door use 
Write for Catalogue 
Galloway Terra-Cotta Co. 


18 Walnut St., PHILA 
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themselves at home in the first season. 

The Montbretias, Fritillarias and Lil- 
ies, being taller-growing subjects, should 
be placed to the middle and rear of the 
border. Several of the Lilies are particu- 
lar as to the soil they are in; especially 
is this true of the Japanese kinds, which 
are partial to leaf-mould, and object vig- 
orously to a heavy clay soil. The latter 
are difficult bulbs to establish, unless con- 
ditions are quite to their liking. 

Bulbous Irises are extremely beautiful 
in the soft delicacy of their colorings, and 
for this reason they are almost indispen- 
sable in some portions of a large border. 

It is impossible to give, in even a very 
brief list, a selection from the many named 
varieties of bulbous plants. Very nearly 
all the kinds are wholly suited to plant- 
ing in the herbaceous border, and selec- 
tions from the dealers’ catalogues may be 
made with the assurance of excellent re- 
sults. The essentials to the use of bulbs 
in conjunction with hardy perennials are: 
the thorough preparation of the border 
beforehand; knowledge of the flowering 
season, and the height—information ready 
at hand in the tradesmen’s lists ; care that 
the lusty growers do not encroach upon 
the shyer subjects; and the realization 
that the life of a bulb is wholly dependent 
upon its environment. bulbous plants 
can not be neglected or subjected to harsh 
treatment without their resenting it more 
promptly than the perennials usually 
found in the herbaceous border. Yet the 
fact that they appear in early spring when 
the first blossom is eagerly awaited, and 
the quality of brilliant or delicate tone 
they possess, are charms that will always 
make an alluring appeal to the lover of 
his garden. 


Is the Autumn a Good Planting 
Season? 


BY WARREN J. CHANDLER 


MONG experienced gardeners there 
are and have always been many 
diverse opinions as to whether the fall is 
a good period in which to transplant trees 
and hardy plants. 

Those favoring spring transplanting 
cite instances where hard winters have 
injured the newly transplanted stock, 
whereas if it had been set out in the 
spring it would have had an entire grow- 
ing season in which to become established 
in its surroundings. 

On the other hand, the gardener claim- 
ing fall as the best season, points to the 
disastrous results which follow spring 
transplanting in a dry, hot summer; he 
points to the ripened condition of the 
plant’s growth in the autumn and its 
chances of moving then with less check. 

The act cannot be disputed that both 
spring and fall are good periods in which 
to transplant, as there are thousands of 
examples pointing to success at both 
times. 

With a knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of transplanting, one is compelled to 
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SUPERIOR 


WHITE ENAMEL 


ss Finish) 

is the finest quality of white enamel that can be 
made. It dries quickly, with a beauti -— glossy sur- 
face that retains its beauty through exposure 
wear and does not turn yellow. Is easily clean 
and is not affected by repeated washing. is in- 
tended for use on the finest interior work, and 
can be used over old varnished or palates surfaces 


—_ mest excellent results. Can rubbed to a 
au nish 

(In R.. Sot 
, et at ' Canad cvals 
(In the United States mperial 
1 Gal. Cans, $5.00 each 1 Gal. Cans, $6.00 each 
Quart Cans. $1.35 each | Quart Cana. $1.60 each 


Forsal by paint 
dealers every - 
where If not at 
yours, we will 
send by prepaid 
express upon re 
» ceipt of price. 
Full descriptive 



















price list upon 
application, 

The Glidden 
Varnish Co. 
Makers of high 
grade varnishes 
for all purposes. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





6098 Glidden Building 








| IN TERIOR DECORATORS 


Color scnemes Planned and Executed 
Stencil Work and Applique Work 
Samples and Estimates on Request 











546 Fifth Avenue New York | 








BOWDOIN & MANLEY _ | 





’ your floors | 
[PROTECT "224 floors 
icoverings from injury. Also beau- | 
\tify your furniture by using Glass 
|Onward Sliding Furniture and 
|Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
|i your dealer will not supply you. 

Write us—Onaward Mig. Go. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 














SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range 

New Warm Air Distributors 

Open Grates and Stoves for 
Wood and Coal 


Special Stoves for Laundry, 
Stable, Greenhouse, Etc. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Systems 














There are many reasons why you should 
have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
Appliances—the most modern, efficient, and 
economical 


IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 


Write to-day for further information and estimates. 
Hotels and Institutions receive special attention. 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 











W E install a_ perfect 

system anywhere, with 
noiseless pump (electric or 
hot-air) giving just the needed 
pressure. Exact cost told 
beforehand, and nothing left 
for customer to settle or * fix.” 

Our system used by the 
United States Government—- 
and some 40,000 other pur- 
chasers. 

Let us send you reasons 
for preferring our method of 
water-supply, adaptable to all 
conditions, 























4 : Guest: ‘But how do you havea city water-supply out here — miles 
Write to our nearest office for Cata- away?” 
logu and let us tell you th s 

gee, and tnt pe elven Che cost Hostess: ‘John will explain it to you. I only know that it is the 


of a water-supply a// ready for use. 
pply # sede Reeco Water System and that it works to perfection, 


. “ cases 35 Warren Street, New York 
R I I ) E R = E R I c SSO N 239 Franklin Street, Boston 
. ° ° ° ° . 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
“sree — s ° : ° ° ° ° 49 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
uNGINE Co. es eee Montreal, P. Q. 


Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W 


























Peterson’s Perfect Peonies 
AGAIN PROVE INVINCIBLE 


Winning this year at the big New York and Boston 
exhibitions ten first prizes out of eleven entries—an 
unprecedented achievement. 


** Che Flower Beautiful’’ 


for 1910, a gem of the printer’s art, tells you in detail all about 
this noblest and most beautiful outdoor flower of modern times. 
Want acopy? It’s free. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON 
Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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IT 1S THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BANKS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY, SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


New York, N. Y., 91-93 Chambers Street St. Louis, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street 

Chicago, ll|., 150 Lake Street Portland, Ore., 40 First Street 

Philadelphia, Pa,, 118-120 North 6th Street Boston, Mass., 232 Summer Street 

San a Calif., 129-131 First Street Indianapolis ind.., 207-209 South Meridian Street 

Pittsburg, Pa , 933-935 Liberty Avenue London, England and, 13-15 Southampton Row 
Spokane, Wash., 163 South Lincoln Street 
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nm : ‘ . Ku © then wide apart and aa 


The first t No. 18174 It 


perfectly cultivated as 
is 19 feet high 


an Oregon orchard 
12 feet spread and 5 inches in diameter 


Trees for October Planting 


| I Ss surprising surprising—the number 

f people wil hang on to the impressiomw that 

the spring is the best time for tree and shrub 

planting As a matter of fact the autumn is quite 
the most favorable for shipping and planting, b« 
cause the weather i# not gett we hotter and dr 
ae tl ecason ivan 

Then there is another reasor in the spring you 
ure busiest, we are busiest, and that means delay 

and delays i the spring are serious for trees, 
as the warm weather tte iries out the roots and 
starta the tops to gr wing 

Cant you come right ft nursery some time 
soon and select the trees you ought to have 
lhere m muct eatiatactiot iw loing it that way, 
and picking out just the trees you want You 
know best the size and kind best suited to your 
needs We have the trees in all sizes from 4 feet 

to 3% teet 

(hur advice to you would be to plant large trees 
by all means the large ones You get immediate 
efliectsa then no long waiting for them to grow 


' 


up 
start with, but “think what you get for what you 
pay! 


large trees which we will dig for 
if you Say 80 
Maples, 
Ash, Elm and Pin Oaks. 
anywhere east of St. Louis and guarantee them to 
thrive 


logs with the 
list It makes ordering by mail unusually simple. 
We will give your order our best attention. If 
the trees we send you are not satisfactory we will 
make the 


They, of urse, do cost somewhat more to 


We have several hundreds of the following 
you tomorrow 
Norway Maple, Silver and Scarlet 
American Lindens (beautiful specimens), 


We can ship them safely 


Perhaps you cannot arrange to come to the nur- 


sery, so let us send you our catalog, both of ever 
greens and the deciduous trees, such as Maples, 


These catalogs are arranged so that they not 


only show and tell you about the trees, but also 
illustrate the immediate effects they make possi- 


ou can then order direct from these cata- 


assistance of our illustrated price 


matter right with you. 


Isaac Hicks and Son 
Westbury, Long Island 








A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Per- 
gola can be had free on request. Ack for catalogue P-27 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO, 


Elston & Webster. Avenues, Chicago, Ill. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 


Exclusive Manufacturers ot 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use. 


W ealeo publich catalogues P-29 ef sun-dialeand P-@ofwood column 


cl 


" 














The Life of the Open Country and 
Contact with Home 


RSVERNALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


(4th YEAR) 


14 acres adjoining an estate of 300 acres; 
overlooking Van Cortlandt Park; within 
half a mile of the Northern Terminal of 
the Broadway Subway. 9 miles from 
72nd Street. Quickly reached. Boarding 
boys can earn privilege of spending Sun- 
day in their own homes. The boys work 
and play in the open country, well away 
from city streets, from morning until 
dusk. They are accompanied to and 
fro by a master. The trip is short, and 
is always opposite to the crowd. 
Substantial and successful preparation, 
individual when necessary, from primary 
to college. Thorough ground work. 
Day puplis, $350 and $450. Boarding pupils, $750 and $850 
Personal visits invited. Send for catalog 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Headmaster 


RIVERDALE-en-Hudson :: NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, 248 Kingsbridge 
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make deductions after considering the 
conditions surrounding each particular 
case. 


The three conditions to be considered 
are location, soil and-the character of the 
stock to be transplanted. 

In considering location we have one 
of the most important factors to deal with. 
It is safe to say that, in localities in alti- 
tudes above 1,000 feet, fall planting 1s not 
advisable where the position is also ex- 
posed to strong winds. This brings out 
one point, and that is that where a situa- 
tion is secluded conditions are just the re- 
verse of those generally governing the 
locality. 

As a general rule it may be safely 
stated that fall is the best season in which 
to attempt transplanting in localities south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. That is 
why the people in Louisville, Ky., and 
throughout Maryland and points south, 
do the greater part of their work at that 
time. Fall is always prolonged with 
them and spring advanced. 

However, you cannot stop at locality 
conditions in deciding whether it is ad- 
visable to plant in the fall. You must 
also consider soil. Where clay soil pre- 
dominates it is doubtful whether fall 
planting ever succeeds. This kind of soil 
is never conducive to growth, but it is at 
its worst in the autumn, when it is in all 
probability baked and dry and later will 
freeze and thaw alternately until the vi- 
tality of the plants is greatly impaired. 
Where the soil is loose and well drained, 
good results are pretty sure to come from 
fall transplanting. 

As regards the question of kind of 
plants I shall have more to say further 
on, but at present would like to speak of 
several things which tend to make the au- 
tumn the real period in which to move 
plants with every hope of success. 

As autumn approaches, plants are 
either spending the last of their strength 
in flower, as is the case of the annuals, 
or they are ripening their wood and stor- 


-ing in their roots strength to make an- 


other show for the coming season. As 
this mature condition is reached it is nat- 
ural that transplanting would be far less 
of a drain on the plant than if attempted 
when it is in a growing condition. The 
ground is also in a very warm state and 
the plant, after being moved, at once be- 
gins to throw out its rootlets to become 
established m its new surroundings. 

Fall also finds the gardener with less 
rush work in hand, and he can give more 
care to the transplanting than when it is 
left until spring, to be squeezed in with 
the accumulated and important duties. 

It is also a known fact that plants set 
out in the autumn, when given good loca- 
tion and every care, break into bud in 
the spring showing little sign of having 
been moved. It is the best illustration of 
moving the plant when it least feels the 
check. 

Let me also point out right here one 
big advantage there is to be had from fall 
planting. which is not generally known. 

























The Old Way The New Way 


s e 
The Fireplace Question 
An absolutely perfect fire- 
SOLVE place guaranteed! No more 


smoke—no soot—no fuss or 
bother. Absolute perfection in every detail. 


. 
The Colonial Head, Throat 
solv ’ bl i fi 
and Damper 3 cstcton i Snes 
al 


that the fireplace must be 
_ wi in every vital 


5, Tight 
_, point. 
. £ The Colonial Head insuzes 
> ) a bright, clean fire, no matter 
. 7 
a 


a 


what the direction of the wind 
a or how draughty the room. 

w=: a Every bit of the smoke goes 

' } | \ up the chimney Draft can be 

———— + instantly controlled from the out- 


Ss ‘EE by a slight turn of a con- 














~ veniently placed thumbscrew—no 
stooping—no soiling of hands or 
clothes with soot or ashes. 

NO WASTED HEAT — perfect radiation—room is warmed 


as quickly as with a stove or furnace. 


Our handsome free books on fireplaces 
and fireplace construction sent abso- 
OTT 


lutely free on your request. The 

sum of 15 years’ experience in fireplace 

construction at your disposal without any cost or obli- 
gation. If you are thinking of building or of remodeling your 


present home, or if you now have an unsatisfactory fireplace, 
you need these books. Send now. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE Co. 
12th St. & 45th Ave. Dept.1607 Chicago, III. 
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Low Cost Suburban Homes 


If you are going to build in the 
country or suburbs this little book 
will help you solve your building 
problems. It gives descriptions, 
plans and illustrations of nearly 
100 houses of varied cost—from a 
tiny but comfortable little bunga- 
low of five rooms and bath, which 
costs $1000, to a cement block 
house, complete in every detail, 
which could be built for $8000. 


This little book is brim full of 
suggestions for anyone interested 


in building a low cost home any- 
where. 


62 pages attractively illustrated 
and printed on coated paper with 
art paper cover. Price 25 cents 
postpaid. 


MCBRIDE WINSTON & CO., 449 4th Ave., N.Y, 


? 
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ORDER YOUR TREES NOW 


and we will ship at proper time for planting 
Our stock has an enviable reputation: Of 350 trees shipped to one cus- 
tomer not a tree failed; of 300 sent to another only one failed; another cus- 
tomer writes that “practically all the 650 trees received from you grew.” 
There are reasons why our stock is unsurpassed: 
Because, ist. It has been frequently transplanted, which develops a great 
root-system. : 
Because, 2d. Our soil is adapted to the making of many fibrous roots. 
Because, 3rd. Great care is given to pruning and shaping the tops. 
Because, 4th. Constant care is given by our own expert, a Cornell man, to the 
prevention of insect pests. A certificate of the State 
sent with each shipment. 
Catalog, richly illustrated, gives prices and sizes up to 20 ft. 
prices on car lots. We can refer you to many 
of New York’s keenest business men who 
buy of us every year trees for every place : 
and purpose. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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Entomologist is 


Special 
















HAS TWELVE VALUABLE FEATURES 
NOT FOUND IN ANY OTHER RANGE 


Here are some: — 






Patent Removable Oven 
Bottoms that do not 
warp. 

Adjustable Flue Slides 
that regulate the draft 
for difterent fuels and 
chimneys. 

Weight-balanced Oven 
Door with malleable 
_iron hinges. 

Encased Reservoir heated 

by patent process—no 

connections, etc., etc. 
























A glance into our attractive 
catalogue will quickly show you 
why private families, large ho- 
tels, hospitals, railroads and 
steamship lines have bought 
Born Steel Ranges in preference 
to all others. 

Born’s Steel Range is not an 
ordinary range and Born’s plan 
is not an’ ordinary plan. We do 
more than make and sell a good 
range—we see that the buyer gets 
all there is to get out of this re- 
markable range. 

We advise regarding the 

















ar- 
rangement of the kitchen and 
make suggestions when we are 


familiar with the conditions. 
Write us to-day &ind we will 
send you our booklet, “‘A Glance 
Into an Ideal Kitchen,” and 
the Born Catalogue, giving full 
information, and the name of 
our nearest dealer, or show 
you how you can buy it. 













Remember Born’s Ranges cost no 
more than the ordinary’ kind. 


THE BORN STEEL RANGE CO. 


2182 E. 9th St., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 







MAKERS OF 
THE FIRST 
STEEL RANGE 
IN THE WORLD 
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Specimen Sugar Maples 
for October Planting 


For Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largesi stock. It takes ower twenty 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 


An Ideal Tree for avenue or lawn planting isthe Sugar Maple, 
one of the finest deciduous trees, and the noblest of all the 
maples. Of rapid growth, straight, symmetrical form, it is well 
adapted for planting near buildings, as it does not obstruct light 
or air,and being deep rooted, the grass will grow up to its very 
trunk. A beautiful tree at all seasons, and none has more gor- 


geous autumn coloring,in shades of yellow, orange and scarlet. 


An Ideal Block of Sugar Maples we offer for immediate 
shipment. ‘Trees prepared for quick results. Clean, straight 
stock, recently transplanted and now ready to give what you 
require. Specimen trees standing 8 ft. apart in the Nursery 
rows. Height 14 to 16 ft., Caliper of trunk 3 to 4 inch. Price 
$7.50 to $15.00 each. 


Also our usual large assortment of al! lines of Deciduous 
and Evergreen ‘Trees and Shrubs, all carefully prepared and 


bound to give good results. 


Send for our Fall Price List of “Andorra Grown Trees” 


ANDORRA NURSERIES Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























THE cise BAME (THE FIREPLACE 


List of ongina! names sulunitted tree of charge. Send des ription to : tl f t d hict th f il lif ce 
4s is the feature around which the family life cen- 
THE NOMENCLATOR, Plainfield, New Jersey ters. Let it be honest, genuine and built for 
burning logs. 


wejiem _ UNDERGROUND Send for our Hints on Fireplace, Construction.» 
co int ! ella e es Oo 1 ) Oo 
E GARBAGE RECEIVER fireplaces | Gute, ond cotmagve of our fireplace Throats 
ver wished for a Garbage Can in which garbage cannot and Vampers, iron Voal wincows, Etc. 
stink in summer? A can im which flies cannot breed and 
spread typhoid germs? A can having a cover which every THE H. W. COVERT CO. 
tume closes tight automatically—and cannot be opened by 169 Duane Street NEW YORK 














prowling dogs and cats? A can which, being out of sight, 





does not dishgure the backyard? The Stephenson 





Underground Receiver has all these advantages 

| take mab Cadergrewnd Karth Closet, 

for comps and for Dwellings without Sewer, 

aera Vertable Wetal houses for same 

SOLD DIRECT, Seed fer cireuter, 
C. H. Stephenson, Mir 

20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 









Rugs That Harmonize 


To effectively complete the color scheme of 
any room and add to its decorative value you 
should use Thread end Thrum Rugs. Made in 
any color or combination of colors you desire, 
of high class wool or camel's hair—seamless, 
reversible, heavy and durable. All sizes up to 
12 feet wide, any length. The greatest value 
you ever received for your money. Write for 
our color card and price list to Arnetd, 
Constable & Co., New York. 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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Gardeners will usually argue that a plant 
should never be touched in the autumn 
until it has ripened its growth sufficient 
to cause it to drop its leaves. - Theoreti- 
cally he is right, but it is far from being 
the best plan. It is not wise to move a 
plant in the autmn with its leaves still on 
and allow them to remain after the trans- 
planting. This at once results in evapora- 
tion of the plant’s moisture and weakens 
it to a great extent. If the majority of 
plants, however, were moved in Septem- 
ber or early October and where leaves 
still remained, these were stripped from 
the plant, the percentage of successful fall 
plantings would be greatly increased. 

It is only natural that where the plants 
are placed in warm soil and have the 
benefit of the Indian summer weather fol- 
lowing such transplanting, the results are 
going to be of the best. The late trans- 
plantings find winter following them so 
closely that they seldom have time in 
which to get the earth settled about their 
roots, without any possibility of any root- 
growth. 

Though fall has so many advantages 
over spring for successful results from 
transplanting, there are some plants that 
should never be moved at that time. 
Chief among these may be mentioned all 
the broad-leaved evergreens, such as Rho- 
dodendrons, Laurel, Hollies and plants of 
like character, which are very badly af- 
fected by the sun’s rays on their foliage 
during the late winter. All soft-wooded 
trees such as Magnolias, Tulip Poplars, 
Birches, Sweet Gums, etc., also tend to 
winter-kill badly, as they have very fleshy 
roots and: soft, sappy bark. The very 
hard-wooded trees, the opposite of those 
mentioned, also suffer when moved in the 
autumn, such as Oaks, Hornbeams, 
Beech, etc. 

It is the bad returns which come from 
an indiscriminate selection of the trees 
such as those mentioned that causes many 
to denounce the autumn as a time in 
which to move plants. 

As there are plants which move to 
better advantage in the spring, so there 
are some with which moving should be 
attempted only in the fall. Such plants 
are Peonies, Iris and the tuberous-rooted 
perennials, also all the early spring-flow- 
ering kinds, like the Columbines, Violets, 
Bleeding-heart and other of the same 
class. Of course in the case of bulbs, fall 
is the recognized time in which to move 
them successfully. 

There are some safeguards that may 
be used where fall planting is done that 
prove helpful in getting plants started 
with the least amount of check. One good 
practice which has been followed with 
excellent results is to mound earth around 
the roots of large trees and in this way 
keep the frost from them. A wrapping 
of the stems of such trees is also bene- 
ficial, as it keeps them from becoming 
sun-scalded and reduces evaporation. 
where it is likely to occur. 

In conclusion it will be seen that fall 
may be looked upon as the better season 
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Narcissus, Tulip, Crocus, Hyacinth 











N one mt | 
75 cents bundre 
May- flowering Tulips in mixture A charming little three-compartment 
0 cents d $1.50 hundred : , 
sp U-Bar greenhouse and shingled work room. 

Crocus, separate colo 
15 cents dozen 6 ents hund 


Hyacinths, Single, mi far 


Sie no eo oe Still Other Greenhouse Possibilities 


the whole story. Sent free to anyor 





Last month we showed you the interior of rotation will come your plums, peaches, nex 
James Vick’s Sons 6. Main Str a Conservatory Living Room that was kept tarines, apples and caane It’s great fun to 
7 constantly replenished with fresh growing outdo Nature this way. The fruit is lus 
flowers from the greenhouses. One made the cious, thin skinned and every one a perfect 
other possible. This month we are going to specimen beautiful to look at. 
explode the very wrong impression that it f By the first of August, your fruit harvest 


takes a big greenhouse and the expenditure will be over, and 


then out goes the trees, 
of a lot of money to have a Glass Enclosed 


and in comes chrysanthemums, which will be 
PRATT’ Orchard for the growing of fruits. You can at their 


best middle of November Phen 
do it successfully in a house 25 feet long if follows bulbs, and for Christmas day the 
you want to, only of course the crop will be house will be one mass of golden yellow daf 
proportionately limited fodils, ge -olore 


gaily colored tulips, paper white nar 




















Here is a suggestion: build a house like cissus, rainbow hyacinths, such as will glad 
bai fw me phew hha y ~ tat -$ this one above, for instance, and divide it =~ a oe and surely make you feel lif 
soft bodied sucking ig into three compartments. Use one for gen- worth living. 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheape, than 1 pl i I ‘ He ™ — The bulbs over, then you again bring in 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallon eral plants or vegetables, another for roses me naan aie uae : 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding water. or carnations; the third as a Potted Fruit re fruit a _— ae your Orchard = 4 

Send for Booklet, “Orchard ce.” or Orchard House. — 11s ~ ee nate light 
on 1 question an ma - = 1 4 tor 
B. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. You can buy dwarf trees that will bear the Sonia * weit moderate ooahinn tagge on 
fruit the first year. Put them in the cool : ’ i 
st } . ; n the good things. 
Orchard House along first of January ~ ° 


ary Should you take up with us now the mat 
Ss ee r and gradually increase the temperature just ter of building your greenhouse 
heep Manure 3 : : 


we would 
does in her annual Spring warm 


have just about time enough to have the 
Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad ast house erected in season for your 






, starting up 
cdors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, In a few weeks your trees will be a bloom the orchard house. Byt take our warning 
lawn. trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. ae of blossoms and the air laden with and met put it off, because it means losing 
their fragrance. Along last of April or first just about a year’s fun and the fruits and 
$4.00 Ws hn tae week in May “Cherries will be ripe,”’ and in flowers besides. Send for catalog. 
Apply now 





The Pulverized Manure Co. 25 Union Stock Yards Chicage 
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for your Dining Room or Library is only one of 
the many attractive designs we have to offer. 
We have appropriate Ceilings and Walls for 
every room in your house from Parlor to Cellar, 
and for all classes of buildings. 
We make a specialty of Church work. 


lf about to build, remodel or decorate, you will find 
the No-Co-Do Stee! Ceilings and Walls the most decorative, 
durable and economical of anything you can use. Can be 
put over old plaster by any mech nic. 

Dost, Vermin and Fireproof. 
Will not crack or fall. 


A Dainty Bathroom 


Tite your Bath Room, Laundry, Pan- 
try and Kitchen Walls with the No- 
Co-Do Steel Tiling, better and cheaper 
than the Porcelain, tasts a life-time. 

Separate Catalogues for Ceilings and 
Tiling will be furnished either direct 4 
or through your dealer. State which 
you want. 





And this is an Orchard House filled with potted 
fruits. By all means have an Orchard House. 





U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
Wewant a dealer in every town, : "ha DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ~ , —_— wan 
NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO., 34 Cherry St., New en vore | MADISO 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


( Katablished 1478.) 
Will Ship for $5, Money Order or 
New York Draft, 


Sot 


XY 











FHUGHWILLC 
rs ugmrrut Li 





The McHUGHWILLOW BAR HARBOR CHAIR, natural 
color, with Seat Sry a” and will ‘mail the 
e 


Loose Leaf Portfolio o n Sketches illus- 
ret ing the Entire Line, also pictures of 
Group Sete anda full Price List, 


As this offer is made to show the st le, 
quality and value of the McHughwillow Fur- 
niture te those who wish to buy a nuaber of 
Pte4 the $65 paid will be allowed on a 
urther prepaid purchase amounting to §75, 
eelected from the catalogue and price list. 
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to move plants in general instead of leav- 
ing such work until spring, and, by so do- 
ing, lose what would otherwise be a good 
vigorous growth in the first growing sea- 
son following the transplanting. 


Agriculture in Alaska 


OULD you care to run a truck 
farm with strawberries selling at 
$1.25 to $2 a quart, cucumbers $2 to $5 a 
dozen, celery 50 cents each, tomatoes 50 
cents to $1 a pound, and other products 
at proportionate prices? Or would you 
prefer general farming, with a few pigs 
and chickens as a side line, with hay sell- 
ing at $60 to $100 a ton, hogs 30 cents a 
pound, young pigs 75 cents a pound, and 
eggs $2 a dozen? 

These prices are received in Alaska 
under favorable «market conditions, but 
the prospective settler should consider the 
difficulties and expense of farming as well 
as the high prices of his products. 

Alaska is not generally given much 
consideration from an agricultural stand- 
point, and yet, despite the rigorous cli- 
mate, a large variety of grains, small 
fruits and vegetables are being success- 
fully grown. Experiments are being made 
with tree fruits, but the results thus far 
have not been very encouraging. The 
work conducted by the Government with 
grains at the Rampart Experiment Sta- 
tion has been an unqualified success. Va- 
rieties of nearly all grains have been 
found that grow well. 

A cattle-breeding station at Kodiak is 
working to develop the milking qualities 
of Galloway cattle, as they are the most 
hardy and best adapted to the climate. It 
is believed that this will be accomplished. 
The object will be to furnish hardy, ac- 
climated cattle to settlers in the country 
at a price not higher than the cost of tak- 
ing them from the United States. The 
coast region is well suited to the raising 
of cattle. 

There are several successful farmers 
in the vicinity of Fairbanks, some of 
whom are general farmers and others are 
running market gardens. While they are 
meeting with some failures of parts of 
their crops by frosts and cold and wet 
summers, yet they are learning by experi- 
ence to overcome many of the discourage- 
ments of the climate. 

The climate shows a wide variation, 
from go degrees Fahrenheit at Rampart, 
on the Yukon River, in July, with an av- 
erage for the month of 63 degrees, to 69 
degrees below zero at Fort Egbert, near 
the Klondike gold fields, in January, with 
an average for the month of 40 degrees 
below zero. The coast towns are mild for 
that region, neither Sitka nor Kodiak 
reaching zero during 1909, while Juneau 
only reached 5 degrees below in January, 
with a daily mean for the month of 14.15. 

The Annual Report of Alaska Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations for 1909 has 
just been issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
House 
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Specially Adaptable to Fireproof Residence 
Construction 
Combination Concrete and Terra Cotta Floors rein- 
forced in two directions. Absolutely Fireproof, Sound- 
proof, Verminproof. Endorsed by municipalities and 
builders as 


The Last Word in Economy, Safety and Sim- 
plicity of Construction. A Saving of 
15% to 25% Over Other Systems 

These floors can be laid in single slabs up to 40x40 feet 
without supporting girders or columns, with flat, unbroken, 
all terra cotta or concrete ceilings, plastered directly upon 
the blocks without the use of lath. The ideal floor con- 
struction for schools, sanitariums, private residences, ga- 
rages and all types of commercial buildings and factories. 
Can be laid from our specifications by any competent 
mason builder. 

Investigate Before You Build. Handsome Book Free. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
1 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Printing Office, Washington, D. C. - It 
gives a complete report of the work being 
carried on at the four experiment stations, 
together with extracts from letters writ- 
ten by growers showing results with dif- 
ferent seeds furnished by the stations. 


Successful Fern Growing 
sy T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 


CHARMING bit of delicate green, 
such as a fernery gives with -its 
opening fronds, lends the finishing touch 
to a table and is within the reach of every 
housekeeper—for money. In the spring- 
time the busy woman has not the time to 
spare from her various household or social 
duties, to take a trip to the woodland to 
procure the tiny Ferns that are just show- 
ing their curled pink fronds above the 
brown earth, but instead she will send to 
a florist for her fernery, and nine times 
out of ten be sadly disappointed with her 
purchase. Her Ferns will wilt, and un- 
der the leaves will be found myriads of 
tiny brown insects or the equally harmful 
red spider. Of course a reputable dealer 
will not be guilty of sending out inferior 
Ferns, but even so, they will be Ferns that 
have been raised in a greenhouse atmos- 
phere, and they will not be nearly so 
sturdy to adapt themselves to their new 
environment. 

A young woman that understood Fern 
growing, having made a success of it for 
her own garden, and indoors, when in 
need of a money-making occupation, start- 
ed in to growing quantities of the Ferns. 
She too had had experience with hot- 
house grown Ferns, and decided that all 
the Ferns she raised should be trans- 
planted from the woodland. 

Great care is taken in digging up the 
roots of these baby Ferns to leave plenty 
of earth attached to the roots. She takes 
along with her the receptacles in which 
the Ferns are to be planted and sets them 
right into these, with plenty of the parent 
soil pressed firmly and compactly around 
them, so that the growth of these tiny 
Ferns is not retarded to any great extent. 
The earth is well watered upon arriving 
at the house, which is only a short distance 
from one bit of woodland, where the 
Ferns are so numerous that she usually 
does not need to search further. 

The process of digging up the Ferns 
is simple but important to know, for the 
beginner. With an old knife draw a circle 
around the plant three inches from the 
center, and then loosen the earth with a 
long sharp trowel, which will enable you 
to reach clear down below the roots of the 
plant, working it gently backward and 
forward, until the entire clump may be 
readily. removed. If not convenient to 
bring the Fern receptacles with you, wa- 
ter will be required to wet the ball of 
earth, and then each one should be 
wrapped in several thicknesses of wet 
paper and laid in the basket close to- 
gether. Protect the Ferns from the sun- 
light by a moist paper laid lightly over the 
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Novel texture, durable, sun-proof—this newest 
Wiggin Creation is distinctive for unique, effective 
Kraft Ko-Na 
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line of highest grade woven wall coverings, which 
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quality Fast Color Burlaps. Send for booklet of samples 
1 mentioning goods desired. 

H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 229 Arch St,, Bloomfield, N, J, 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A 


Mounted Ready for Frame, 18 x 24 in. 


worse than none at all. 


you spend with them, If, then, 


importer’s low prices. 
a very remarkable picture value. 
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THE BIRCH,THE ROWAN AND THE PINE 
AND THE GRAMPIAN HILLS 
BY JOHN MACWHIRTER, R.A. 


Mounted Ready for Frame, 18 x 24 in. 








A great critic has well said : 
ter of a man as the picture upon his walls. 
as a collection of carefully chosen pictures — 
or unconsciously they are affecting your thoughts in most of the spare moments 
the art with which you furnish your home has 
such an important bearing upon your daily life, it behooves you to place upon your 
walls pictures of such a character that their effect will be beneficial and inspiring.’ 

Heretofore a good picture has meant a high price. 
ments with the largest art publishers of Europe, 
series of pictures ever brought to this country are now offered at approximately 
These pictures have been carefully chosen and represent 
They are unique in their rare beauty and low 
price, in fact, they are the ideal pictures for home decoration. 


THE GRAFTON PRINTS ARE: 


A series of thirty-eight beautiful plates in perfect mezzogravure of the greatest 
pictures of Europe and America painted in the last two hundred years. 
2— Attractive, medium size plates, measuring, mounted in aaspecial bevelled over 
lay mount of rich Whatman finish heavy plate paper, 18 x 24 inches. 
—Pertect plates in the world-famous mezzogravure process, printed on qoustne 
hand-made Japanese tint paper, completely mounted ready for the frame, 
thereby saving the considerable cost of the usual special mount. 
4 The ideal pictures for home decoration i 
size, measuring, snouneed, about 8 times the size of this full page, 
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BY |. F. MILLET 


Mounted Ready for Frame, 18 x 24 in 






THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 


Mounted Ready for Frame, 18 x 24 in 
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IN BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


ICTURES of genuine merit are coming to be more and more a necessity in the 
careless picture buying are rapidly passing. 


American home. The days of 
people are coming to know that a poor picture is very much 
** Nothing so directly and immediately indicates the charac 
Nothing in the furnishing of a home conduces so much to refined pleasure 
you live with them and consciously 
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The Grafton Prints, the choicest 
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perfect in qualit BY JOHN MACWHIRTER, R.A. 


attractive in subject, 
Mounted Ready for Frame, 18 x 24 in. 
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M W. Lea John 
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A Special Introductory Price has been placed on these splendid pictures which is less than one 
third the price of any other pictures in any way approaching them in quality 


They will be a rev 
elation to you. 


They will enable you to cover the walls of your home economically with beautiful re 
productions of the masterpieces of the greatest painters. They may be had one or a dozen at atime. 


Send To-day for the Charming Fine Art Mezzogravure Cutalogue, showing 


The Grafton Prints in mezzogravure miniature. It will be sent to those 
interested, postpaid and free. This Catalogue contains, aside from the thirty eight « haruitun lit 
tle miniatures of the full series of The Grafton Prints, an interesting article on ‘ The Purpose of 
Pictures,"’ by Sir Martin Conway, one of the greatest of living art critics. The Catalogue and full 
information regarding Special Introductory Prices will be sent at once on receipt of the Coupon 
carefully filled out. The Catalogue is a thing of rare beauty. Send for it to-day. 
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SCRIBNER 


Cascorra, The First Cuban Siege 
General Frederick Funston describes his 
first experiences with the Cuban Insurgent 
troops under fire. ‘These articles are a re- 
markable and fascinating contribution to the 
literature of adventure. 


An Impression of the King’s Funeral by 
Madame Wadding ton. The author, who was for 


years a friend of the late King Edward, had very special oppor- 
tunities of witnessing all the ceremonies attending the funeral. 


A charming and most interesting contri- 
bution to American literary history is the 
Correspondence of Washington Irving and 
John Howard Payne, edited by Thatcher 


hed ayne Luquer. The first letters, written mostly by Irving 
from London and Paris to his friend Payne, show how generous, 
thoughtful, and helpful Irving was in aiding Payne in his work. 


The Real African by Herbert Ward, one 


of Stanley's Lieutenants. Impressions of the Congo black 
people by one who has lived among them and learned to like them. 
Illustrated with a very remarkable series of sculptures by the author. 


On the Trail of the Lonesome Pine by 
John Fox 9 Jr. A visit by the author to the scenes of one 
of his most delightful stories. 

Who Follow the Flag.— A Poem— by 
Henry van Dyke. 


83.00 a year; 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








Picturesque English Cottages 
and their Doorway Gardens 


By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., F.R:G.H 
With a preface by Ralph Adams Cram. 


There ig no more picturesque and charming phase of 
architecture in all the ages than the small English cot 
tage with its inevitable garden. Mr. Ditchfield tells 
something of the historical side of this evolution of the 
cottage, describes methods of construction, the various 
types of roofs and chimneys, the designs and the flowers 
of the garden, the whole enlivened with interesting 
little bits of folk-lore. The book is full of inspiration 
for the home builder. 

A limited edition of 2,000 numbered copies, printed 
on heavy plate paper and bound in boards, half ooze 
leather. 
1i2 pages, 147 illustrations. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


McBride, Winston G Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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whole. A “gray day” is best to go for 
Ferns. In another basket carry home a 


quantity of the wood’s soil to use in the 
planting. Your receptacles should be all 
ready to place the Ferns in at once. Holes 
are punctured in the bottom for drainage 
and a layer of pebbles and bits of charcoal 
are laid in, then the plant and the filling 
in of soil. The charcoal is important, as 
it not only tends to preserve the freshness 
of the soil, but imparts to the Fern fronds 
a beautiful brilliant green. Water with 
fine spray. 

For the first few days after transplant- 
ing, the Ferns should be placed in a cool 
window where they may have light and 
air but no sunlight. Do not forget to wa- 
ter them often, as the soil should be kept 
moist like that of the woodland. 

When grouping your specimens for a 
“fernery,” place the larger ones in the 
center to give symmetrical appearance. 
One fern-grower arranges her Ferns in 
different ways, grouping a variety to- 
gether using the Holly Fern, the hardier 
species of Pteris, Maidenhair Ferns, the 
Boston variety, and Asparagus plumosa 
and Asparagus Sprengeri, two other love- 
ly green plants that are useful for home 
decoration and that may be treated in the 
same way as Ferns. 

A decided novelty that the Fern grow- 
er has many calls for, is a “Fern ball.” It 
is made of florist’s wire netting, of a wide 
mesh, lined with fine moss from which 
peep out the curled fronds of the young 
Ferns—Boston Ferns being used. The 
inside of the ball is closely packed with 
the woodland soil, which is kept moist. 

Like everything else on the market 
that is a ready seller in the floral line, the 
natural attractiveness of the Ferns and 
ferneries may be greatly added to by the 
receptacles that contain them. So it is 
a part of our fern-grower’s stock in trade 
to see to it that she has all the little nov- 
elties prepared in advance for her spring 
trade, and in order to have no delay she 
starts in with this part of the work in the 
fall, gathering in Birch bark and other 
bark that she sees possibilities in. Some- 
times this bark is beautifully lichened, but 
if not, lichens found clinging to rocks are 
removed, and with a drop of glue are soon 
transferred to the tree bark. The plain 
cigar-box and tin receptacle is then trans- 
formed into a charming affair with this 
beautiful covering of nature. Hewn-out 
logs are used. Twigs are joined in log- 
cabin or quail-trap style to cover other re- 
ceptacles. She often has orders from 
special customers to cover the Fern recep- 
tacle with crepe paper with frilled edge to 
harmonize with the room’s furnishing it 
is intended for. Sometimes silver or 
china receptacles are used. 


Grease Bands Around Fruit Trees 


(, 000: practical fruit growers need 
not to ask the object of having 
broad bands of paper round the stems of 
fruit trees, but the inexperienced are of- 
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ten inquisitive on the point, and it is well 
they should be, as the practice is one of 
the best to prohibit pests and secure spot- 
less fruit. What is known as the winter 
moth does great harm to trees and fruit. 
It crawls up the stems, deposits its eggs 
on the trees, then hosts of depredators 
follow. To prevent this there is only one 
remedy, and that is to tie greasy bands 
round the stems. Fold these round each 
stem about one yard up on the standards, 
and wherever they can be placed on the 
bushes. Fix them on with a strip of bag- 
ging, top and bottom, with the greasy side 


outwards. Every tree should be so 

treated. W. R. G. 
Book Reviews 

Sea-Coast Gardens and Gardening. By 


Frances A. Bardswell. 
16mo, 145 pp. 
Hughes. 3/16 net. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 
London: Sherratt & 


The experienced writer of this book has 
collected an invaluable amount of matter 
relating to sea-coast planting, a subject of 
much importance in these days of shore 
dwellers. Trees, shrubs, vines and plants 
for sea-coast situations are taken up in 
separate chapters as are many other mat- 
ters along this line. 


Year Book and Who’s Who in Horticulture. 
A daily reference for the British Garden 
Lover. Paper, 16mo, 244 pp. London: 
Cable Printing & Publishing Co. Is. net. 


As its title indicates this good-sized 
pamphlet is more particularly intended for 
the readers of the British Isles, and 
therefore will not prove of material ser- 
vice to American gardeners. 


A Little Maryland Garden. By Helen Ashe 
Hayes. Illustrated from water colors by 
Zulma De L. Steele. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top 
201 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75 net. 


This book is in the nature of a personal 
experience of an amateur gardener. It is 
delightful reading, and full of suggestions 
the maker of a little garden will be de- 
lighted to glean. 


Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers. By 


W. I. Beecroft. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 
359 pp. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. $1.20 net. 


This book should prove indispensable 
to the untechnical lover of wild flowers: 
It is soundly scientific but written for na- 
ture lovers, and not merely for botanists 
as so many technical works are. It does 
not presuppose a knowledge of botany, the 
main finding classification being based on 
color. The book is copiously illustrated 
with excellent drawings that instantly pre- 
sent a plant’s flower characteristics and 
there could scarcely be a more convenient 
and handy volume to carry about on one’s 
tramps through the woods. 








IF YOU WANT HEALTHFUL HEATING 
YOU MUST HAVE GOOD VENTILATION 


Good Ventilation Means an Abundance of Good 
Fresh Air Properly Warmed in Every Room 


The health and comfort of your family depends more than you think, per- 
haps, on the quality of air they breathe. Physicians and others, interested in 
sanitary conditions, vigorously condemn heating systems with 7adza/ors in the 
rooms because they heat and reheat the same air which soon hecomes foul 
and positively unfit to breathe. THINK THIS OVER AND SEND 
FOR HEALTH HEATING PAMPHLET AND BOOKLETS WHICH 
EXPLAIN THE BEST METHOD OF FRESH AIR HEATING. 


THE KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


Sometimes called THE AIR TUBE HEATER, has been installed by 
thousands WHO INVESTIGATED in preference to other systems. 

NOT ONLY because the KELSEY WARMS GREAT VOLUMES OF 
AIR MODERATELY AND PROPERLY AND FORCES INTO 
EVERY ROOM-— no matter how large the house—but because it is most 
easily managed and regulated AND COSTS LESS TO INSTALL, AND 
MUCH LESS FOR FUEL AND REPAIRS THAN ANY OTHER 
SYSTEM that will give anything like as good results. 











Kelsey Heated New York City KELSEY HEATING Co. 





Charles A. Platt, Architect Main Office: 66 East Fayette St. - - SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


New York Office: 154C Fifth Avenue 











HISTORIC HOUSES AND THEIR GARDENS 


Edited by Charles Francis Osborne. 


HISTORIC HOUSES AND THEIR GARDENS affords an intimate picture and deserip 
tion of the old Palaces, Castles, Country Places and Gardens of the Old and New Worlds. 
The Achilleion on thé Island of Corfu The Villa Danti, near Florence, Italy 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, England Colonial Homes of Natchez, Mississippi. 
The Gardens at Aranjuez, Spain Moor Park, Hertfordshire, England 
Gardens of the Villa Lante, near Viterbo, Italy Ancient Roman Country Houses 
Gardens of Castle Miramar, near Trieste, Austria The Borda Garden in Cuernavaca, Mexico 
The Iris Garden at Horikiri, near Tokyo, Japan Indian Gardens, India 
Gardens of the Ta Mahal, Agra, India Beaulieu Abbey, Hampshire, England 
The Chateau de Brissac, France e Abbey of Battle, Sussex, Wngland 


Stowe House, Buckinghamshire. England The Villa Palmieri, near Florence, Italy 
€ 


Royal Gardens of La Granja, San Ildefonso, Spain An English Castle and its Village, Northumberland, Eng. 
The Home of the Verneys, Buckinghamshire, England The Villa D’Este, at Tivoli, Italy 
The Floating Gardens of Mexico 


i ; The Gardens of the Alcazar at Seville, Spain 

Warwick Castle. Warkwickshire, England Dunster Castle, Somersetshire, Englan 

Versian Gardens Levens Hall—An Old World Garden. Westmoreland, 

Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire, England ne Gardens and Grounds of Mount Vernon, Virginia 
Superbly illustrated with 330 exquisite ge*gecate and plans. Bound in Cloth, Gold and 


Ink Stamping. Size 9 x 12 inches. "ages on Heavy Ooated Paper. $5.00 postpaid. 


McBride, Winston & Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Eng. 




















Try This “RICHMOND” 
Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The ‘Ricumomp Suds-Maker delivers 
thick, hot suds. It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 
faucet and can be easily attached to it. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the.other for thick, hot suds. 






Think of the dozens of ways 
this ingenious device will 
cut down the work in the 
kitchen ! Learn what it 
means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to always 
have thick creamy soap suds 
on tap. The“Richmond”’Suds 
Maker gives you any quantity 
of soap and water thoroughly 
mix in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
ofdishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, ‘glassware 
under its creamy suds for an 
instant, then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
odds and ends of soap. Use 
any kind of soap. 








Just send your name and address together with 
the name and address of your local plumber and 
we will forward by express prepaid one 2icumomy Suds-Maker. Use it ten days—then if you 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. This is your chance to learn about the 
greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. Write today. 


THE MSCrum-HOWELLCO. 295 Terminal Building New York, N. Y. 
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For Indoor and Outdoor Culture 


Beautifully illustrated catalogue free on request 


No. | collection. 108 choice bulbs for House Culture. Price 2.75 


2 . > - . o “ 6.00 
wg”) © nm ee = “ 9.80 
“ 4 143 Hardy bulbs for Outdoor Culture. “ 2,75 
“S$ “ 6 * “© # #  « “ 5.00 

6 ' ae... * » « " “ “ 9.00 


Delivered free anywhere in the United States 


Particulars of above assortments in our catalogue 


Will be ready for shipment in plenty of time to plant. 
ORDER EARLY. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Dept. 2 33 Barclay St., New York 
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NATURE GARDEN 


MIXTURE so selected as to produce 
a luxuriant field of bloom for six weeks’ 
duration. Including an assortment of Daf- 
fodils, Jonquils and Narcissus. So arranged 
that only one kind blooms at a time, producing 
a beautiful, continuous floral harmony. The 
ideal material the Wild Garden. Old- 
Fashioned Borders, Wood-Lands and Grass- 
Plots. We offer Nature’s Garden Mixture, 

100 Bulbs for $1.00 
1,000 Bulbs for $7.50 
10,000 Bulbs for $50.00 


Free delivery to any express office in the 
United States. Ask for our Bulb 
Handbook, 1910. Mailed Free. 
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If the new name should not be remembered, any of the above names, and just Boston will 
reach us. We operate two stores, 12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, also 2% and 2% South Market 


St., Boston Mass. 


FOTTLER-FISKE-RAWSON CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





Fiske-RawsonCo. 


Successors to 
_M. E- FISKE SEEp 
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BOBBINK @® ATHINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 
AUTUMN PLANTING 


Intending purchasers should visit our Nursery and inspect the material 
we grow. We have experienced men to advise you, and the completeness of 
our assortment will a ae of securing the proper material for every loca- 
tion. Having 250 acres of the most fertile ground under cultivation places 
us in a position to fill orders of any magnitude. 

EVERGREENS and CONIFERS. We have many acres planted with beautiful Ever 
greens of all the hardiest and choicest kinds. Our Evergreens are well cultivated 
and can be dug with a ball of roots and earth. 

BOXWOOD. Everybody loves the aroma 
of old- fashioned Boxwood. We have r , . 
thousands of specimens. It is worth : 
while to travel any distance to see | 
our collection, consisting of all sizes 
and shapes. 

es + NDRONS. Catawbiense, 

Inglish Hardy Hybrids and Maxi 
a. Our’ collection consists of 
thousands of choice specimens and 
ordinary sizes in the most desirable 
varieties. 

mABDY OLD FASHIONED FLOW - 
ERS. We have thousands of rare, 
new and old-fashioned kinds. Our 
Old-Fashioned Flower gardens are 
especially interesting at this time ; 
Special prices on quantities. 

TULIPS, HYACINTSS and LILIES. 

Ma 2 imp rt large guakin from Hol 

apan and Borepe. Onur special 
y- Bulb Catalog will be mailed 
upon request. 

DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS. 

——! acres of our nursery are 
planted with several hundred thous 
and Shrubs. It is worth 

while to visit our nursery to inspect L 


them. ad 


land, Snown STRAWBERRIES, HARDY TRAILING and CLIMBING 
NES. Ask for special lists. 


HEDGr PLANTS. We have a large quantity of California Privet, Berberis and other 
Shrubs for Hedges. 


BAY TREES, DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR CONSERVATORIES. Interior 
and Exterior decorations are grown in 150,000 ft. of Greenhouses. 

LAWN GRASS SEED. B & A Rutherford Park Mixture remains unequalled. 

TUBS. We manufacture them in all shapes and sizes. Ask for price list. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 18 describes the above. It will be 
an comprehensive and especially interesting, instructive and helpful to intending 


We plan and plant ground and gardens everywhere. 
THE GENERAL SUPERV'ISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND 
PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY 


Visitors to our Nurseries are always welcome. 
We are only a few minutes from New York City. 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS and PLANTERS, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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